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CtmiNm EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

by 

Rob McOanlel 

The American econo^ Is In the throes of change. We are rapidly 
changing frofn an Industrial based econoi^ to one based on Inforsiatlon. 
Increased con^etltlon in International markets, the migration of produc- 
tion units out of the country, plus the l^act of global econonic trends 
have combined to shrink the U.S. industrial sector. These changes, In 
combination with the dcmestic trends toward replacing jobs with new 
technologies and changing labor force patterns, have revolutionized the 
relationship between learning and work. Lifelong learning for the 
individual and the development of community strategies beyond the simple 
attraction of new businesses have become economic necessities. 

As a result of these changes, education (public, private and corpor- 
ate) is expected to grow to be the largest domestic industry in the 
United States (Edwards and Snyder, 1983). This broadened role for educa- 
tion refj ects the increasing need for retraining, continuing professional 
development, and new strateg1i>s for economic development in a society 
where the rate of change continues to escalate. 

Conmunlty education programs are In an unique position to help people 
and conmunlties respond to societal change. They can Identify and 
respond quickly to local needs. By utilizing connections with institu- 
tions of postsecondary education, small business developinent centers, 
state agencies and economic development organizations, they also have the 
capability to access resources and expertise for enhancing local economic 
development, increasing business formation, and creating new jobs. 
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This report explores the potential linkages between coRBRunity educa- 
tion programs and local econtmic development activities. It Includes 
four sections: 

- A discussion of the roles that C(^un1ty education programs and 
practitioners can play In local economic developi^nt. 

- A survey of activities currently being undertaken by coranunlty 
education prograns in the econcmic development arena. 

- A description of imidels outside of ccminlty education that laay be 
adaptable for use by conmunlty educators. 

- A swmary and checklist for consMnlty educators wanting to Increase 
their involv^sent In local economic development. 



A Coinprehensive Aooroach to Economic DeveloDiaent 

Because of the changes in the econo^, most coRmunities in the 

United States are pursuing s(^ form of local econonic development. 

The majority of these in turn have concentrated on the attraction 
of new Industry. To do this, mist have established n^ organiza- 
tional structures or added this responsibility to an existing entity 
responsible for coimunity development or local governs^nt 
coordination. This has resulted in thousands of such groups chasing 
the 500 or so Industries that expand Into nm areas or move each 
year. The majority of resources spent in this pursuit do not bear 
fruit (Gray 1986). 

Consequently, the need for a more comprehensive approach to local 
economic development has beco^ obvious; numerous approaches have been 
recommended. Many Incorporate the work done by Pulver (1986). A modi- 
fled synthesis of Pulver's conceptualization by Gray (1986) Is the basis 
for defining local economic development in this report. 

According to Gray, a coraprpNnsive approach to local economic devel- 
opment Includes the following st. ategies: 

0 stopping local economic "leakage" (money being spent outside the 
co^minity on goods and services that are or could be provided 
locally), both in Individual purchases and by local businesses, 

0 initiating activities to retain and expand existing businesses, and/ 
or to stiibillze the local economic base. 



o supporting local entrepreneurial efforts to develop new businesses 
In the areas of retail, small manufacturing, and home-based 
business, 

0 capturing outside, and attracting new, dollars Into the local 
econ(»Qf through tourism, retirees (or others with transfer payments) 
and grants acquisition, 

0 finally, and on an opportunistic basis, the attraction of nevr 
business to the cosminlty. 

As noted by Gray (1986), the strength of this approach lies In the 
variety of activities which can be pursued and, therefore, the increased 
likelihood of success. It Is also an apprcach in which comnunlty educa- 
tors can play a number of active roles. These roles are discussed later 
m this section. First, It Is important to lay a foundation for comsiuni- 
ty education's InvolveRsnt In local economic development. 

The Linkage of Cttwiunlty Education and Local 
Economic Development 

According to Kerensky and Helby (1971) "cosmunity education Is much 
easier to describe than it It Is to define." In reality. It Is not easy 
to find a consensus on how to describe community education or what makes 
up a comminlty education program. 

For the purposes of this report, community education as defined by 

the C.S. Mott Foundation (1987) and a blending of Decker's (1976) and 

Minzey's (1974) conceptualizations of a community education ^irogram are 

utilized. These form the basis of the argument for community education's 

linkage to local economic development. The C.S. Mott Foundation (1987) 

defined consnunity education as: 

the learning process to help Individuals and conmunities identify and 
solve common problems through the use of community resources . Using 
the process, partnerships are built between schools, families, 
community agencies, business, etc., to address education and 
community issues. 



When putting the "process" into practice, the components or "building 
blocks" of a coffisunlty education prograia mst often Include the follow- 
ing Ideas frora (tecker (1976) and Hin2:ey (1974): 
0 expanded use of school facilities beyond regular school hours 
0 life-long learning and adult education programs 
0 enrichsient prograss for school -age children and youth 

0 interagency cooperation and coordination fostered to neet coRHsunity 
needs and probleais 

0 citizen involvei^nt and participation In the operation of the 
c(^un1ty ^ucatlon program as a philosophic tenant 

0 enhancement of the K-12 curriculum through the utilization of 
comminlty {^abers In the classroi^ 

0 c(»Bminity developisent activities wherein the coasminlty education 
practitioner plays a catalytic role in helping citizens Identify 
local pt obi ems and undertake their solution. 

A comprehensive coaaunlty education prograia is illustraued in Figure 1. 

The philosophic basis for the coanunity educator's Involvemen* in 
local econosic development is clearly delineated in the Hott definition, 
particularly In its focus on the process of working with consHunity mem- 
bers to identify and solve cossiunity probleas using coaBunity resources. 
Prograisaatically, local economic development efforts can be initiated as 
part of the cosminity educator's Inter-agency cooperation and coassunity 
development activities (illustrated in Figure 2.). From this perspec- 
tive, the question for the community educator is not whether Involvement 
In local econcwiic development is appropriate but v#hat are their possible 
roles. 

Potential Roles for Comunitv Educators 
Successful economic development efforts require an Informed 
leadership - a leadership which Is familiar with both community values 
and economic development strategies. Cossminity educators who are quite 
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Figure 1. A Comprehensive 
Community Education Program 
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Figure 2. Local Economic Development 
from Community Education 
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often In tune with the Cfmmunity can contribute to the necessary 
leaderr''^n. Therefore, their first step In becoming Involved is to learn 
mre aboyt ecomffiilc developiaent and then adapt this knowledge while 
up<^at1ng their Information on local activities. In this regard, they 
especially need to beco^ conversant tn economic and business developnient 
practices. Conraunlty educators also need to develop an understanding of 
what dtives their local economy {DeLargy 1988). They additionally need 
to learn about the economic development iigencles and organizations which 
exist locally, and also those agencies outside the conminlty that can act 
as resources. With this understanding in hand, the coiamunlty educator 
can assess the opportunities for cofflmunlty education tc contribute to 
local economic development. 

These opportunities nay take the form of offering classes on small 
business development, linking people to needed fxpertise, or working with 
the comRynity In an econc^ic goal -setting process. The latter possibili- 
ty highlights the fact that economically distressed communities can bene- 
fit frcMi the "process" assistance that ciwrounlty educators can provide. 
How this can take place has been outlined by Delargy (1^88:5): 

CoasBunity education can encourage the develop^nt of a comunity 
or neighborhood process which determines the econ(^ic goals of the 
connunity. An ifflportant first step for the ccHraunlty is to set 
econ(»iic develoi»^nt priorities or goals. After goals are set and 
prioritized, the r.omKinity can focus on specific strategies to 
achieve these goals. Many times the goal -setting process itself 
can enhance the conmunity education process as an effective means 
by which econcHsic develops^nt goals may be met. 

Whatever the case, the communHy educator's efforts will likely In- 
clude offering educational programs, linking resources, and seeking to 
activate the school as an Important partner In local economic develop- 
ment. 

13 
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Educational Opportunities 

If we return to our conceptualization of a co^rehensive approach to 
local econowlc development. It Is easy to see how educational programs 
can be critical to success. Workshops on understanding how the local 
econo^ works are a first step in stenalng economic leakage. Business 
manageiBent s^lnars and e^loyee training are li^rtaat In efforts to 
retain and expand local business. In the stlwilation of new enterprises, 
educallonal support {again sost often In saall business Banagement) for 
entrepreneurs Is essential. For those COTwunlties that pursue an eco- 
nomic develop^nt strategy of capturing outside dollars through attract- 
ing tourists or retirees, workshops on tourisa and successful retirement 
cofRfflunltles will be valuable. Lastly, an Important component In the 
attraction of new business/industry Is the availability of a broad range 
of educational possibilities. For exas^jle, the likelihood of attract:ng 
a new Industry is greatly enhanced by the possibility of "customized*' job 
training for Its employees. Figure 3 graphically shows the relationship 
of education to economic development strategies and potential roles for 
the community educator. 
Community Educator as a Resource Linker 

Community educators trdditlonally work with a variety of agencies to 
deliver their community education program. They can apply these skills 
in Interagency collaboration and in locating outside resource people to 
assist the community's economic development effort. This may require the 
coBsnunity educator to establish a new set of networks, or It may only 
require working with long time partners (e.g., coiMiunity colleges and 
universities) in a new way. 
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Figure 3. Community Education 
and Economic Development 
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Activating tha SchooVs Resources 

Central to the comunlty education endeavor Is the full utilization 
of the school and Its resources. In nany conaunltles the school and Its 
personnel constitute the single mst sophisticated and resource rich 
institution in town. The potential contributors are nu^rous. By way of 
example, physical capacity exists within oany schools for the housing of 
small business incubators, and school's possess highly educated personnel 
sophisticated in grant writing and making successfully with state 
agencies. 

Undiubtedly, to visualize the possibilities and the appropriateness 
of the school's laore direct involvenent in local econonic development, 
much discussion will be required on the part of the school board 
trustees, administration and teachers. 

Many coinRunity education prograns throughout the United States are 
already irvolved in activities supportive of local economic develop- 
Bient. To understand what coosmin^ty educators are doing, the WSU 
Comfiiunity Education Center undertook a research effort In the fall of 
1987. The results of this effoit are presented In the next section of 
this report. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENINCI OUT THERE? im SURVEYS OF COmiHITY EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES IN LOCAL EC(»«)MIC OEVELOf^EMT 

by 

Olane Horton 
Mary Eraery 
Rob HcOanlel 

Involvement In economic develof^nt, has not been a priority within 
community education. With the exception of the documentation of school - 
based enterprises In the South, there is a lack of Information about what 
community education programs are doing related to economic development. 
To overcome this, the Center undertook tm surveys. The first In the 
fall of 1987, was a survey of the directors of C.S. f^tt Centers and 
state agency community education offices. The second, in the spring of 
1988,. was a survey of community education programs across the country. 

The Survey of Center Directors and State Agency Directors 
For this part of the research, a short survey Instrument was adminis- 
tered by telephone to state center directors and state education agency 
dl!*ectors listed In the C.S. Hntt Foundation 1987 Sulde to Community 
Education Resources. We attempted to Interview all those listed, but 
because of time conflicts, vacations, etc. only 64 useable questionnaires 
were completed. 

"^or the purpose of this first questionnaire, economic development was 
defined very broadly to Include job training, education In new technolo- 
gies, and morketing classes as well as rural revltallzatlon and urban 
renewal programs. In the telephone survey, questions were included to 
also solicit Information abou' the collaborative nature of any economic 
development activity. Information collecte*! In this Initial effort was 
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usi^ In turn to develop the second survey » but the first survey also 
yielded Interesting Insights. 
Survey Results 

The results of the Interviews are suonarlz^d In Tables 1, 2 and 3. 
Table 1 U an overv1@rf of cc^unlty education's involvenent In local 
economic development by state. The majority of states reported activity 
in several progrsffli areas. States received a positive score If anyone 
interviewed from that state knew of at least one exssple of ccfflmunlty 
education Involv^nt In the programs listed across the top of Table 1. 
Table Z presents the nusber of respondents reporting the participation 
In an economic develop^nt activity of at least one cosMinlty edbcatlon 
progran within their state. 

Through the Interviews we discovered that nany state agency offices, 
centers and professional associations were planning to address economic 
development Issues In their future agendas. Several respondents (e.g. 
Alaska, Alabama and Georgia) Indicated that their 1987 association 
conferences would focus at least one session on some element of economic 
development. Examples of planned conference sessions Included ssall 
business development, school -based enterprises, and training In local 
econotalc developi^nt. 

In addition. Interviewees were a&ked If they utilized data on 
economic changes In their planning to meet future conditions. A number 
Indicated they were using such data In the development of the state's 
five year plan. Table 3 summarizes responses to the questions on 
pl annlng. 

The survey further established that community education programs were 
actively collaborating with other agencies In sponsoring programs related 
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Table 1. Community Education involvement in Economic Developm^t by State*. 





c# 




Alabama 
Alaska 



Arizorj_ 
Arkansas 



Califtamia 
Colorado 



Delaware 
Florida 



Georgia 
Idaho 



Illinois 
Indiana 



Iowa 



Kansjg 
Itentucky 



Louisiana 



Maine 
Maryland 



Massachusette 



Michigan 



Minnesota 



Mississippi 



Missouri 



Montana 



Ndbraska 



New Hampshire 
New jersey 



New Mexico 
New York 
N. Carolina 



N. Oakjta 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 




Or^on 



S. Carolina 



S. Dakota 



Tennessee 



Texas 




Utah 



Virginia 



W^hington 
Wi^:onsin 
Wyoming 















Total 


25 


20 


8 


14 


19 
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* The stale Is marted as having a pn^ram in the area if anycme in^vievi^ from that stale knev^ a program. 
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Table 2. Number of Respondents Indicating Activity in Various Types of 
Prograas. 



Basic skills DfOQraRS 




44 


Job tralnlfio oriKir^s 




37 


Traifilfifl In n&§ technolaoles 




37 


LeadershiD tralnlnQ DrcQrans 




37 


Vocation onKirass 

wvr^v^cvf s ^'sS mill 




33 


Professional dfiveloo^nt Droorsnis 




32 

wCm 


Carder counsel 1 no 




29 


Job r^tralnlno oroorsflis 




28 


Classes for sstall business 




27 


Job UDciradinci onKir^is 




27 


Hanao^ient trainitKi orooraiis 




27 


Counsel irtg^ referral ^ or infonsatlon services for 






families of wirkers or fatf^rs In transition 




24 


Coflimnlty developient programs (urban renewal or 






rural revitallzation prograns) 




22 


School based enterprises 




22 


Entrepreneurship training 




19 


Market classes for fansers, ranchers and 






small business people 




17 


Tourism/recreation classes or training 




17 


Ho^ based business classes 




14 


CoflffiRinlty econ(HSlc analysis programs 




12 


^11 business Incubators 




9 


Main Street programs 




6 


Programs on capitalization or venture capital 




4 


Table 3. Number of Respondents Indicating State Activity in Planning 


for Economic Development 






Yes 






Planned to address economic development 






issues in the future 34 


28 


2 


Utilizing economic data in their 






planning efforts 28 


35 


1 
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to econoiglc develofment. I^st cos^only, programs and classes were co- 
sponsored by vocational education entitles and the community colleges. 
Universities were also co- sponsors, particularly In professional develop- 
fiient programs and sianage^nt training. 

Programs related to small business mere often co-sponsored by the 
Sfliall Business Adsilnl strati or or ^all Business Oevelopinent Centers. 
Other co-sponsors Included JTPA (Job Training Partnership Act) programs, 
and displaced hcM^akers prograias. These latter agencies were collabora- 
tors in job training, upgrading, and retraining programs. Cooperative 
Extension was frequently reentioned as a co-sponsor primarily in marketing 
classes, hme based business classes, and leadership training. Economic 
development associations or councils were cited as co-sponsors, partic- 
ularly in cewraunity development projects, leadership training, and 
classes for small business. 

Data from the survey also indicated a growing involveront with the 
business community. The Chamber of Commerce was listed as a co-sponsor 
In a wide variety of programs. Also, private Industry or corporate 
interests were cited. 
Conclusions 

The survey data provided a strong Indication that there was substan- 
tial involvement in local economic developm^int 2-t1vities running the 
gamut of educational responses from small business assistance to com- 
munity development. The data further suggested that community educators 
were cooperating extensively with other agencies to provide these pro- 
grams (something that was bom out in the second national survey of 
c(»nmunity educators discussed later). A growing interest on the part of 
community education practitioners to bec(^ more involved with economic 
development was also evident. 

21 
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While providing a prellnlnary understanding of cotumunlty education's 
Involvement In local economic develop^nt', the data had two serious 
limitations. In the first place, many of the Interviewees vuere not ac- 
quainted with every progras In their state. Thus, econoalc development 
activities were, very probably, under represented In the results. The 
second difficulty with the data was that Interviewees siay have 
Interpreted "1nvolv«Rent" as knowledge of an event, while others reported 
only those efforts where c(^min1ty education was a direct sponsor. While 
providing Is^ortant new Infonsatlon on cramunlty education Involvement In 
econ(»n1c development, the survey left many crucial questions unanswered. 
Consequently, It was decided to canvass the conmunlty education programs 
throughout the United States. 

The National Survey of Cfflaminltv Education Prograots 
A national listing of cwaroinlty education programs does not exist. 
To establish the nailing list for the survey, each of the Center direc- 
tors In the 1987 Guide to Community Education Resources was contacted for 
a listing of the progress In their state. 

With these In hand, a ten item questionnaire on the program's 
Involvement with local economic development activity was mailed to 2558 
programs around the ccuntry In January 1988. (The survey Instrument Is 
reproduced in Appendix A.) Over half of the questionnaires (1450, 56%) 
were returned; 1440 were received in time to be Included In the computer 
analysis. 

The results from the survey are presented by Individual question. 
The questions are discussed In logical rather than nu^rlcal order. As 
the data for each question are discussed, they are related as appropri- 
ate, to the analysis of previously discussed questions. Of course, not 



all questions mre answered by all respondents. Therefore, the number of 
responses as well as their percentage are SOTjetlnes given for each iteiB 
within a question. (Appendix A aTf.o includes a copy of the survey with 
the results by number and percentage.) 
Survey Results 

To establish a context for what ct^rsunity educators are doing in the 
econ^ic developoent arena, m asked in Question 4: "...to what extent 
are the follcwing econcmic conditions a probl^ in your local coaiwnity?" 
The question listed eight conditions and asked the respondent to rate 
then as: a definite problea, a slight probles, not a problew, or don't 
know. Table 4 shows the nuirfjer and percentage rankings for each of the 
eight economic conditions. 

lhot9. economic conditions considered to be a problem were ranked as 
follows: 

0 the lack of job opportunities was seen as the SKJSt severe problem, 
listed by 82% of the respondents, 

0 a declining economic base, a dwindling business cof?Bnun1ty, and 
the lack of trained workers were rated by roughly two thirds 
(64% to 69%) of the respondents as problens, 

0 a poor investn^nt cllraate, farm closures and plant closures 
were listed by half (57% to 58%) the respondents as probleais. 

Only coping with econoaic growth (49 %) was not seen as a problem by at 

least half the respondents. 

When the cofrasunity education practitioners were queried on the two 

questions: 

- "...how involved would you say your ccmnlty education 

program is with economic development?" (Question 1), and 

- "approximately what percentage of your co^^rnity education 

activities are devoted to economic development activity?" 
(Question 2), 
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Table 4. Econoiaic conditions considered to be problems In local 
cofflRunitles. 



£fiiHiliJim Msi i Problem 



nun^er percent number percent 



A. 


Coping with gro«rth 


S69 


49.3 


637 


47.0 


e. 


Declining econ(»Rlc base 


955 


69.2 


381 


27.6 


c. 


Lack of trained iirarkers 


^6 


e4.3 


43! 


31.3 


0. 


Owindling business 


901 


65.0 


60 


33.1 


E. 


Plant closur3s 


757 


55.1 


582 


42.4 


F. 


lack of job 


1147 


81.9 


233 


16.6 


6. 


Farm closures 


780 


56.8 


499 


36.4 


H. 


Poor investsent cllisate 


794 


57.8 


393 


28.6 
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the similarity of responses Ind^^cated a redundancy In the questions while 
providing some assurance of resplendent consistency in their answers. 

Thirty-five percent (497) of the respondents were quite involved in 
economic develop^nt activities. Only 9% (126) of the practitioners re- 
ported that they are very involved. Of these, wost (119) estimated that 
40% or Rore of their programs mre devoted to activities which support 
econ(^ic develr:^nt. Seventy- four of these comnity educators answered 
that 40 - 60% of their prograisKing related to ecoflomic developaient. 

Over half (7S2, 54%) the practitioners reported that only between 1% 
and 20% of their program had anything to do with economic development. 
Just over 26% (374) ansi^red that none of their programs provided any 
economic develo(ffiient activity. 

In Question S, coaiBunlty educators were asked to Indicate whether 
they offered any of the 23 econoRilc developsent activities listed aad 
with whom, if anyone, they collaborated. The list presented consisted of 
activities which the researchers concluded might reasonably be expected 
to be included in a cossninity education program. The comunity education 
program did not have to be the primary sponsor of the activity. 

The seven most frequently listed activities all focus on the Individ- 
ual. In descending order of frequency offered (81% tj 52%) they are: 
basic skills, vocational education, recreation profuotlon, job training, 
job upgrading, career counseling, and job retraining. 

A significant number, over one- third, of the respondents listed some 
Involvement In broader community economic or business development 
activities. These inc'^ude: small business development, small business 
incubators, community developn^nt programs, school -based enterprises, 
Hain Street programs, and tourism pre^rams. 
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It Is obvious frm the survey results that a t^rgt^ share of orograms 
focus on meeting the needs of the Individual. A ^Hich stualter ntffiber 
focuses on the cc^suntty itself. Since four out ^ft^h five corouinlty 
educators who answered Question 4 considered a Uc^kg^f Job opportunities 
as a probl^ In their comnltles, one should expect a good deal of 
effort to be directed toward providing Individuals ^It^ '^b training 
opportunities. At the sas^ tlise, since nearly twtfHNlrds of the survey 
respondents also Identified a declining econossf c mi a dwindling 
business coffiiminlty as significant probless faced tf^t^hoir cemBunltles, 
one night expect a greater portion of the c(min1t^>0ciucatf'*n activities 
to be directed toward solutions of these problem, tMs is not the 
case Is a question for future research. 

When asked, also In Question 5, to Indicate ^k\9 agencies were 
collaborators for econmilc develop^nt activities, co^nlty educators 
listed a tre^ndous variety of partners. Tat*.*-* B^mH 5b suRssarlza the 
types of collaborating organizations listed. Tfie first nine categories 
of collaborators (shown In Tablo 5a) ti^re cited a$ 3 partner by at least 
one cQiflRRinlty education program for each of tie ac^l^f itles. The second 
nine were mentioned as collaborators for sone of t^sse activities. The 
Biisceilaneous category Includes both the rarely i^nti oned collaborator 
(eg. "the feds") and those listed almost exclusive^) for particular 
activities (eg. unions concentrating on assistance unesiployed workers* 
and farm related groups emphasizing assistance to firm fa^l lies and 
marketing f-'r business or farm). 

Several cooperating agencies were listed often enough to maintain 
separate categories. Colleges, both tw}-year afi<j %r.year Institutions, 
were listed 1459 times. Vocational education pregr^s, as part of or 
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Tdbie 5a. Cdijri>ofatif% a^nd^organlzadcMis by activity. 



COLIABORATOR 



ACTIVITY 




A. 


job training 


124 


58 


182 












C. 


job i^^r^ftfig 


135 


43 


96 


D. 




91 


8 


11 


L 




17 


1 


2 


I « 




59 


21 

A. f 




G. 


Market bt^ffaim 


45 


12 


3 


H. 


Vocaticmal educ 


142 


149 


35 


1. 


tnfb. on f^w tech. 


91 


49 


9 


J. 


Aid ui^in^oyed 


34 


21 


84 


K. 


Aid (mm families 


19 


6 


B 


t. 


Aid ui^mpbyed youtfi 


16 


52 


155 




Main Street 


4 


a 


3 


N. 


Gnnmunity ctevef. 


19 


20 


14 


O. 


&:tKiof enteipls^ 


16 


71 


2 


P. 


Management training 


95 


14 


5 


Q. 


Pktjfeslonal dei'd. 


129 


55 


4 


R. 


Basic skiits fining 


84 


l(m 


48 


S. 


Career ccHinsdlng 


84 


100 


41 


T. 


L^dership trerfning 


62 


30 


5 


U. 




12 


6 


2 


V. 


Reoeation activity 


30 


47 


2 


w. 


Samomic ii^cy 


30 


22 


4 
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9 131 65 22 3 14 78 

7 103 52 27 2 39 59 

7 101 70 27 4 29 45 

72 31 30 31 68 12 8 



11 


5 


7 


13 


13 


5 




13 


22 


22 


2 


26 


23 


2 


19 


25 


13 


6 


15 


8 


1 


2 


200 


26 


2 


2 


53 


16 



6 


49 


34 


8 


2 


19 


5 


2 


15 


19 


20 


2 


21 


87 


3 


5 


3 


2 




8 


5 


9 


14 


16 


26 




18 


84 



23 


3 


9 


10 




3 


1 


68 


7 


9 


34 




10 


4 


7 


4 


10 


2 




8 


4 


21 


25 


31 


7 


11 


8 


1 



24 


29 


29 


5 


5 


20 


5 


5 


52 


25 


9 


2 


75 


21 


8 


33 


10 


2 


3 


19 


28 


37 


21 


15 


2 


6 


12 


2 



103 


3 


16 


43 


4 


7 


1 


29 


2 


21 


6 


2 


30 


1 


19 


12 


27 


6 


11 


23 


6 
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Tidiie 5b. Cdlaborating c^ncles/ori^iz/'J(Mis by activity. 



COLLABOtMOR 



ACnVlTV 




A. 


iob training 


2 


33 


87 


B. 


^ r^fning 


1 


25 


69 


C 


Job ft^^r^fig 


2 


25 


52 


D. 


Smali tmsifi^ dev. 


29 


13 


4 




Susfne^ lmxdi£^ 


2 






F, 




36 


a 


1 


G. 




57 


5 




H. 


VocaHonat ediic* 


9 


74 


22 


i. 


ftm. on new tedi. 


6 


23 




J. 


Aid ut^mpk^^ 


1 


1 ! 


99 


K. 


Aid farm 


60 


4 


6 


L 


Aid unempi'tyed yoittfi 


4 


10 


56 


M. 


Main Stim 


2 




3 


N. 


Community devel. 


10 


6 


10 


O. 


SdicK)! ^i^^^ses 




11 


2 


P. 


Man^m^t training 


5 


12 


3 


Q. 


Pfo^^onai cfevel 


5 


20 


4 


fL 


Basic ^iis training 


5 


50 


42 


S. 


Can^ counseling 


3 


23 


22 


T. 


Le^i&shlp tiaining 


17 


14 


2 


U. 


Tmirism pfi»noti<»i 


5 


6 


3 


V. 


Recreation activity 


5 


11 


7 


W. 


Economic literacy 


7 


9 


2 











/ 












/ 












/ 


f 


i 






V 5s- 




9 


7 


3 


2 1 


2 


790 


S 


S 


2 


2 


2 


725 


1 




1 




m 
1 


654 






1 




6 


423 


1 




1 






78 


1 








1 


245 










35 


245 






4 
1 


1 


10 


749 


3 








2 


306 


5 


9 




1 


6 


439 










25 


157 


3 


1 c 
13 


1 


3 1 


2 


407 




1 




1 1 


1 


75 


26 


4 


1 


5 4 


2 


261 


A 

*i 






2 


lit 

24 




S 








4 


247 


6 


1 




1 


6 


Z^l 


7 


112 


2 


1 1 


7 


662 


5 


11 


1 


1 


8 


407 


13 


1 


2 . 


1 


10 


243 


7 




1 


5 


5 


230 


39 


1 




174 


18 


427 


6 


44 






8 


247 
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outside of the school district, mre nanied as collaborators by 892 
respondents. The Private Industry Councll/JTPA followed with 872 cita- 
tions. Other consistently naoed partners Included the Chambers of 
C(»iiserce (504), S^ll Business Develw^nt Centers/S^ (189), and 
Cooperative Extension (273). 

Other cooperators can be readily limped into categories. Conrounity 
education programs also are partnering with: 

0 a host of school district programs (944), 

0 businesses and Industries (SS9), 

0 a range of social service agencies (496), 

0 nin^rous ^loymnt/job service agencies (464), 

0 adult education prograns (464), 

0 state education agencies (388), 



0 ABE/QEO prograns (216), 

0 parks and/or recreation depart^nts (195), 

0 service groups such as Kiwanis, Rotary, etc. (151), 

0 tribal associations (17), 

0 Councils of Govenment (12). 

As some respondents Indicated, regional legislation influenced the 
number of activities a ccmirunlty education progran could offer as well as 
the types of organizations with which they could collaborate?. Since 
local conditions vary, popular collaborators in one area may not be 
possible collaborators in another. Still, Tables 5a and 5b offer some 
suggestions to the coffleajnity educator desiring tn expand economic devel- 
opiRent activities. After selecting an activity from the left column, one 
should compare the number of times a collaborating group was listed to 
the total number of collaborators. This indicates the relative frequency 
of cooperation for a collaborator. For example, even though the Chamber 
of Commerce was listed only 23 times (out of 75) for Main Street pro- 
grams, this represents 31% of the collaborators. 
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Five additional collaborators were listed by more than 30% of the 
respondents for particular activities. 

- Cooperative Extension (was listed 60 out of 157 times or 38%; for 
assistance to fara families 

- PIC/JTPA (155 of 487 or 32%) for assistance to unssployed youth 

- school district (71 of 16§ or 42%) for school -based enterprises 

- college (95 of 247 or 38%) for manag^nt training 

- parks and/or recreation (174 of 427 or 41%) for recreation 

Although fl»}st of thi responses to Question 5 echo the results of the 
preliminary survey, there is soks concern with the validity of part of 
the data. The most probl^tlc data are the information on community 
education programs sponsoring small business in;:ubator$. It is probable 
that sme respondents misinterpreted what was being asked. 

Ninety-two (92) respondents indicated that their programs collabora- 
ted with 78 agencies to offer small business incubators. Surprised by 
the number of C(^un1ty educators stating they offered small business 
Incubators, the researchers reviewd those particular surveys. Further 
examination 0f these questionnaires shon^ that so^ of those stating 
that they were Involved with small business Incubators had indicated In 
questions 1 and 2 that they were flfii at all involved In local economic 
development activities. 

With this conflicting information, we telephoned a number of the 
respondents who indicated small business incubators as part of their 
program. The telephone follow-up verified that many of the respondents 
who had marked small business Incubators, in fact, did not offer them. 
Instead they had sponsored seminars on small business or other related 
topics. 

Still, other community education programs are working with organiza- 
tions supporting small business Incubators. The number In actuality Is 
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probably small and certainly not the 92 programs Indicated by the survey 
results. 

A purpose of the survey was to establish "what Involvement local 
coorainlty education programs had with econoalc development." As a first 
national survey, it is ^re Iqsortant to understand the range of activi- 
ties versus a quantification of cragmjnlty education programs undertaking 
any one activity. Question 5 provides this descriptive data on the types 
of econcfflic activities in comnity education prograois. The numbers for 
co^^nity education programs indiciating participation In an activity, 
however, are subject to error ^ and hence are less likely to accurately 
represent existing practice. 

Cmunity educators mre asked in Question 7 if they "...were 
Interested in nore training in establishing econcmic development 
projects?" Five hundred and twenty-one (38%) respondents narked that 
they were very Interested In nore opportunities for training. Another 
595 (44%) people narked they were somewhat interested. Some 243 (18%) 
people indicated they were not interested In receiving training. 

For those indicating a desire for training. Question 8 asked 

community educators to name "topics in which they were most interested". 

The vast majority of respondents simply returned to Question 5's listing 

of activities supportive of local economic development and chose from 

that list. The training topics most often named were: 

0 job training/retraining 

0 small business development 

o community and econi^ic development 

o school -based enterprises 

0 assistance for unemployed youth. 

Table 6 lists the training topics requested and the number of people 

requesting them. 
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Table 6. Requested econ(ffli1c development training topics. 



TOPICS (Question No. 5} No. of Requests 

A. Job training 138 

B. Job retraining 152 
€. Job upgrading 88 

0. ^11 business developmeitt 188 

£. Business Incubators 93 

F. Home business 85 

G. Market bus/fara 89 

H. Vocational education 65 

1. Information on new technology 103 
J. Aid un^loyed adults 99 
K. Aid fars families 73 
L. Aid uneqjloyed youth 104 

N. Hain Street 64 

N. Community develof^nt 123 

0. School enterprises 106 

P. Management training 62 

Q. Professional developamnt 66 

R. Basic skills training 81 

S. Career counseling 101 

T. Leadership training 84 

U. Tourism proB»t1on 95 

V. Recreation activities S9 

W. Economic literacy 71 

TOTAL 2189 

OTHER TOPICS 

Networki ng/cooper at 1 on 64 

Recruit business Industry & market consnunity 56 

Internal program development 41 

Fam^Rural/Agrl culture 39 

Models/How to start 37 

Srants/Funding 33 

Special audiences 21 

Tax base assessment 13 

Trends/Future 13 

Natural resources 7 

TOTAL 324 
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Finally, cossminlty educators were asked in Question 6 to "name 
exemplary and/or Innovative cominity education programs involved with 
local economic developsmnt in their state." Two hundred and thirty- tun) 
programs (or people to contact) t^re ni^inated. At the time of the 
witing of this report, no nominated programs have been contacted. But 
this listing provides a research opportunity for the future. 

Fourteen hundred plus c(»raunity educators returned the survey. Of 
these, 35% were Involved in some activity supportive of local econonlc 
development. 

The data Indicate that c(»Bwn1ty education programs sponsoring 
activities supportive of economic development are most often Involved In 
efforts geared towards improving the individual's ability to be success- 
ful In the job market. To this end, programs are being offered In basic 
skills training, job training, career counseling, and managssnent train- 
ing. 

At the same tine, a significant number of the community educators 
responding to the survey indicated that they are Involved in prograis 
that supported small business development and consBunity Improvement 
efforts. Programs offered in this vein Include small business 
management, home-based business classes, school -based enterprises, and 
community development programs. 

One of the underpinnings of community education is the partnering 
with others to provided needed programs. Even with this tradition, the 
number and range of organ izatioirs with which cc^munity educators are 
cooperating Is still phenomenal. Collaborators Include other school 
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programs, colleges, local economic developnent groups, and small business 
develops»nt centers, just to na^ a few. 

Seventy- five percent of the conminlty educators responding to the 
survey want to see their programs become i^re Involved In local econoRic 
develoj^nt activity. When queried on training, 38% were very Interested 
In training opportunities to establish econ(^1c develo^nt prograiis. 
The topics most often requests are In the areas of: job training/ 
retraining, ssall business develo{m»nt, coanunlty and economic develop- 
ment, and school -based enterprise. 

Tfie responses to the survey show that i^ny coaounlty educators across 
the country are Involved In, and Interested In beccming lore Involved 
with, econonic developaent activities. For those Involved, It Is not a 
question of whether or not It Is appropriate for community education to 
be an actor In this arena, but one of how and what prt^rams to offer. 
For nost of those who wish to becooffi more Involved, the school -based 
enterprise approach Is often the only model. The fact that 83% ^1209) of 
the practitioners answering the survey were not aware of any exemplary 
programs dealing with local economic develofment offered by coiimunlty 
educators In their state, may Indicate a lack of appropriate models. 

The next section of this report discusses a nu^r of education based 
programs developed outside of c(»nmun1ty education that s<scf< to be adopt- 
able. They are presented In the hope that community educators will find 
them helpful in their efforts to Incorporate more activities supportive 
of local economic development into their programs. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROSiU^IS SUFFOHTIVE OF LOCAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
f^ELS TO CCmSIDER FOR CCmiNITY EDUCATION 



by Hary Eaery 

Parallel to our efforts to understand the local economic developmnt 
activities currently being support&i by coaminity ^ucators, Dr. Emery 
revi&ted nuB^rous educational progrms outside of commnity miucation 
wfiich sought to sufisort economic develoimnt. Those outlined in this 
section are felt to represent of^rtunities for adaptation by 
conminity education. - Rob fld>anie1 

Educational Institutions' contribution to econi^ic developaent covers 
a wide range of activities, froa research on new products to career 
planning. New educational programs have been developed in response to the 
changing needs of pcsople and their c(»R»init1es. Nany of these programs 
focus on activities outside of education's traditional responsibilities. 
The programs described in this section of the report have one of three (or 
soflie coinblnation of the three) focuses: on assisting the Individual trying 
to cope with the changing job market, providing support for the growth and 
developisent of small businesses, and/or enhancing efforts to stinulate 
conmunlty economic developfsent. These educational responses to the need 
for local econi^ic develo^nt Include both short terra programs and long 
term strategies. Table 7 illustrates how the different focuses can be 
conceptualized. 

Short term activities involve single courses or workshops developed tc 
target one issue, skill, or question. Despite their narrow focus, 
successful short term programs recognize the complexity of education for 
change, clearly describe the context of change, and provide comprehensive 
follow-up and referral. 
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Table 7. 



F(^US 



TIME SPAN 



Individual 



career counseling 
SED testing 
stress nanages^nt 



professional development 
job retraining 
degree programs 



Small Business 



SBA workshops 
counseling 



entrepreneurshlp 
Incubators 



Cc^minlty 



pre- layoff plans 
leadership i^orkshops 



basic research 
comnlty development 



Long tero prograss are directed at affecting change over time. For 
exa^le, cossRinltles facing changes In their economic structure are 
engaging in educational progrims designed to contribute to the diversifica- 
tion of the econcfflic base. In Flint, Michigan, programs targeted to help- 
ing uneiaployed auto workers find new jobs have evolved to Include small 
business Incubators, continuing education opportunities, and programs 
geared to diversifying the local economy. 
Education's Response 

The desire to expand ^ucation beyond its traditional role has 
resulted in n&i types of learners in the classroom (Chamer and Rolzinski, 
1986), new educational settings, and new educational content. The new 
learners include dislocated workers and farmers, displaced homemakers, and 
managers trapped in dead-end Jobs. All are looking to education to open 
new opportunities. 

These new learners are found in new settings, so that educational 
institutions can now be found offering programs In comBHinity centers, 
union halls, Industrial plants, and offices {Chamer and Rolzlnski, 1986). 
Educational programs in job training and retraining, management, and new 
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"electronic age" literacy are being expanded and new courses are being 
developed daily. Professional develop^nt programs are being broadened 
beyond continuing education in one's field to include stress manag^nt, 
coping with change, and other topics gerraaine to today* s changing 
irorkplace. 

This "redefinition" of education is a result of these new clients 
seeking out education programs as a resource for change. Hot^ver, nany 
education Institutions have i^en slow to respond to this challenge. As 
a result, c^anles and professional associations have expanded their own 
education and training functions and. In the best cases, forced new part- 
nerships with education institutions to help them becone more responsive. 

Despite the d1ff1<"ilt1es in saving beyond traditional roles, a number 
of educational institutions have developed innovative programs. Several 
serve as rsodeSs for the develop^nt of further programs. A nimber of these 
are presented below. Included are model programs for increasing eiBployment 
opportunity for the Individual, hancing entrepreneurship, and facilita- 
ting economic development. A connent on the possibilities of the nodel 
program for coiaimjnity education follows each description, and a final 
thought on the in^licatlons for c(»Bmunity education ends each section. 

ProqraiBS for I ncreasing Opportunity 
Many education programs supportive of econonlc development concen- 
trate on helping individuals adjust to new circumstances. Such programs 
can be a resource for helping individuals to adjust in several settings: 

0 workers laid off due to technological redundancies, downturns in the 
business cycle, or plant closures 

0 workers lacking basic skills or the necessary literacy to advance 
on the existing job 
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0 workers required by changes In the nature of their job to develop new 
skills or C(^etenc1es 

0 managers and technicians who because of generational croi^lng lack 
access to advanc^nt 

0 small -business owners, ranchers, or far^rs seeking to enhance or 
maintain their business 

o wosen, particularly single heads of households, who are seeking to 
develop a strategy to escape the feiBlnlzatlon of poverty. 

Whether they are short tera progress for Individuals In crisis, long 
range training, or continuing education strategies, each of the siodel 
programs presented here Include so^ attention to life/work planning -- 
often Including value clarification, goal setting, and personal plan 
development. The more successful pro^v^ams also provide counseling and 
referral services. In other wrds, ssjdel programs look at the whole 
Individual and the circirastances of his/her life rather than focusing 
exclusively on retraining In new skills. 

The Impetus for this program develop^nt does not come frcm a concern 
for the welfare of Individual workers and their communities alone. The 
crisis In /Mnerlcan productivity has required ea^loyers to pay more 
attention to the skill level of the wrk force and the kind of training 
they receive. Con^anles are therefore Interested In programs that Increase 
the problem solving, basic skills, and com^nlcatlon abilities of workers. 
Additionally, workers with career goals, a good foundation In the basics, 
and the ability to problem-solve stay unemployed a shorter time than their 
less able counterparts costing both companies and tax payers less money. 

The process of delndustrlallzatlon and the flight of American produc- 
tive capacities to other countries combined with job obsolescence due to 
technological Innovation have displaced many American workers, particularly 
In blue collar work. Unfortunately like the lost generation of older, ssale 
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farmers displaced froa their land during the depression of the 1930' s, many 
of today's older, male workers and far^rs displaced frm their traditional 
sources of livelihood have been unable to make a transition to a new 
lurking environment. This group has been difficult to reach. Efforts to 
work with other displaced populations have proven luore successful. Many 
have been retrained In communications technology, iirfille others have 
returned to school to co^lete degf-ees, and sany displaced hc^esakers have 
been assisted In re-entering the wrkfnrce. The model programs that follow 
have all priiven themselves as highly successful approaches. 
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Job Tralning /ftetrainino PrtKirams: Information Processing 

The Information Processing Specialist Program developed by the College 
of Southern Idaho has received an award frm the National Association of 
Vocational Education. The progran retrains people, particularly wmsn, for 
jobs in c<^uter1zed offices and on farms. The progran incorporates a Job 
develof^ent provision to give trainees a cooperative educational experience 
In the business setting. This cos^onent has often led to long terra 
esiployisent for the participants. 

A critical factor in the success of the progran is the attention given 
to helping students with basic i&ath, writing, spelling and coanunication 
skills. The project also provides students with Infomatlon In career 
developfirant. 

Moreover, in addition to training students, the project through its 
job developisent co^onent also Increases the information processing 
literacy of local business people as they have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with new kinds of equipi&ent and capabilities while providing 
on-the-job training for students. 

For mire Information contact: 

Information Processing Specialist Program 
College of Southern Idaho 
P.O. Box 1238 

Twin Falls, 10 83303-1238 
{208} 733-gS54 

The Possibility for Community Education 

The Infomatlon Processing Specialist Program utilizes Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funds throtigh the local Private 
Industry Council (PIC). As was noted earlier In this report, this Is 
something that a ntraber of comnunity education programs are doing. 

By working with local PICs and accessing both vocational 
education and JTPA funds, community education programs can provide a 
vital service organizing job training and job development programs for 
the local community. 



Job Upgrading; The Business Development and Training Center 

Education that Is easily accessible and can keep pace with the rapid 
rate of change In the workplace is of great benefit to both «(K}rkers and 
^loyei^. The Business DevelO|i^nt and Training Center (BOTC), located in 
the Great Valley Corporate Center, Is a new approach to job upgrading 
programs. 

Based on the s^el of Health Maintenance Organizations, the Business 
Development and Training Center is organized as an "Educational Maintenance 
Organization"(E?^). The key features of the Center's approach are: 

0 On-going, on-site provision of a variety of training, counseling, and 
other services 

0 Mutual C(»sn1t8»nt of educators and eiployers to supporting a multi- 
faceted hvmn resources prograsi 

0 A financing structure in nrfiich corporate partners prepay for services 
(Laffidin and Hassan, 1986;48}. 

Employers participate in the planning and development of programs In 
tfhich their ^loyees can participate in for a miniaal charge. E^loyees 
can also participate in degree prograas to better their future job 
opportunities. Prograss focus on nmi technologies as ml\ as on issues 
such as stress isanag^nt. The Center further provides special Interest 
programs to connect ^loyees and ^loyers with others who share their 
special concerns. The Center additionally links businesses and corporate 
entitles with resources, research, and data frois the colleges and 
universities in the area. 

For sore information contact: 

The Business and Development Training Center 
ClEO 

37 South 16th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 
(215) 864-0775 

The Possibilities for Conmunitv Education 

The BDTC demonstrates the potential in business/educational 
partnerships for providing job skill upgrading. Partners must be 
willing to share their expertise and resources with each other and to 
plan cooperatively to make an BVO type of organization work for both 
employees and ^ployers. 

Many communities lack the sufficient industrial/business bass to 
support a BDTC in and of itself. However, community education 
programs nKjrking closely with business, industry, and labor can becoms 
an "educational maintenance organization" and provide many of the 
needed training and education experiences on-site. 
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Workplace Literacy 1: EnoUsh Language Training for the Workplace 



Hany nKirkers lack basic language, math, comnlcatlon, problem solv- 
ing, and Infomatlon nanagei^t skills. Soas have learned English as a 
second language. Others have not coa^let^ high school, while others are 
functlonslfy Illiterate despite a diplegia. R^ardle&s of the reason, 
nearly all workers {Bust cope with the need for Increasingly sophisticated 
levels of literacy In the nmrkplace. Indeed, many cc^anies which in the 
past had hired workers for ass^ly line work Irrespective of basic skills, 
no longer accept applicants whr cannot past a test to seasure basic skills 
and probl^ solvit^ abilities. 

The English- Language Training for the Workplace program Is offered on- 
site at Honeywell, Inc. and was developed in cooperation with Arizona State 
University. Qm of the unique aspects of the pn^r^ is the utilization of 
a ^el for investigating the nature of language within a cosmany and using 
that information to design a training program for limited English speakers. 
Course modules have been designed around cmmn workplace commini cations 
such as: training, handling routine probl^s, breaks, and meetings. 
Naterials are structured around a nrnter of key language use functions with 
specific language skills such as grammar bedded within the class 
activities. 

This approach to teaching language skills avoids the drill and prac- 
tice that is often ^anlngless to adults. It guarantees that course-work 
will be relevant by using the workplace to support a focus on authentic 
purposes for communication in familiar workplace events (Skinner, Siefer, 
and Shover, 1986; 19). 

For more information contact; 

English-Language Training for the Workplace 
Arizona State University 
Te^e, A2 

The Fossibilities for Ccanmunitv Education 

By working with industry to met literacy needs on the job, 
community education programs can expand their progran and access 
resources from the private sictor. 
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Workplace literacy 2; Technical Education and Career Planning 
for the lives of Adults and Youth. ^TECW AY) 

The TECPIAY Project capitalized on the Interest ammg both youth and 
adults In ct^uters and C(»^uter1zed ga^s to engage them In an educational 
program designed to Iqirove their literacy skills, teach thm about new 
technologies, and provide th^ with llfe/t^rk planning skills Including job 
search and job preparation. The goals of the project are to: 

0 I^rove access to and use of skills and career development resources 
by minority disadvantaged youth 

o Increase collaboration between education, ai^loyment, and ccMimunlty 
organizations to open career development opportunities for young 
adults 

0 Iqirove coordination of educational and social services and make more 
tlB^ly fsatches of services to Individual needs 

0 Explore the uses of coqiuter learning ganes to enhance program goals 
and strengthen enrollments, retention, and participant performance 

According to Project Director, Ann Baker, "the essential features of 
Project TECPIAY are: (1) the operation of a neighborhood-based learning 
center staffed by qualified counselors and facilitators and providing a mix 
of computer- assisted learning and career planning; (2) the Involv^nt of 
eaployers in a wide range of activities supporting the center's development 
progran; (3) the Involv^nt of cownity social services and neighborhood 
leadership to sustain participation." (quoted in Chamer and Rolzinski, 
1986} 

For more inforaatlon contact: 
Project TECPIAY 

National Institute for Work and Learning 
1200 18th Street, NW #316 
Washington, O.C 
{202} 887-6800 

The Possibilities for Community Education 

Many comBRinlty education programs offer courses on computers. By 
working with local Industries, colleges, and departments of employ- 
ment, som{> of these classes can be refocused to improve literacy 
skills and provide job training. Community education programs with 
their neighborhood school location are in an ideal situation to 
develop neighborhood learning centers. 
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CoDinq with Change I: Northwest Area Schools MuUI -District 
Cooperative Single Parent/tto^aker Project* 

The farm crisis has forced oiany wmm to return to mrk. The Single 
Parent/Koa^naker project was (feslgned to offer job seeking/ job keeping 
skills to these wmen. 

The Single Parent/Ho^saker Frojece Is a €0 hour workshop designed to 
give job seeking/ job keeping skills ta mmn who need to return to the work 
force. The currlcultn is design^ to provide Instruction in the areas of 
skills asses^nt, career exploration, financial aid availability. 
Interviewing skills, and rest^ writing. 

The Northwest Area School s Nulti-Oistrlct Cooi^rative Includes nine 
school districts. One teacher is available to offer the uRirkshop In each 
of the nine districts. Resource aaterials from the Extension Service, Job 
Service and Career teaming Centers are available. Advertising for the 
pn^ram Is done through the ^ia, posters, and mrd of ^uth. 

As the project director states, "it has been difficult to help people 
realize that the progriffi is not a n^lfare progr^, but rather offers a 
valuable service. This is especially important in reaching those displaced 
by the farm crisis, since nany of these peopie are extrei^ly uncomfortable 
with any reference to n^lfare. Enrollment has grmfli slowly but steadily as 
personal recoi^ndations frm past students encourage others to seek out 
our service." 

In 198S and 1$8€ a total of ninety wo^n were served. Participants 
often call back to report their Job search successes, n^lch Include: 
clerks, cooks, green house tiR>rker, packager for manufacturing firm, motel 
manager and resident manager supervisor for a center for the handicapped. 

Another measure of the program's success Is the extent to which 
participants return to school. Participants have entered vocational 
schools to becc^ a barber, chef, lab technician, and secretary. One 
returned to college to finish a degree In elementary education. 

For mre Information contact: 

Northwest Area Schools 
HCR 78, Box 7B 
Lemron, SO 57638 
(605) 374-3811 

Th? P9?g1&1ini§g fgr CffPM nltv Edu^stlgn 

Coma^nlty education programs could develop multl -district 
programs, thereby drawing on the resources of several communities. 



* This project sunmary is from Education's Response to the Rural Crisis: 
Model Programs in the Midwest and has been reproduced with the permission 
of the author. The publication is Itself an excellent guide to educational 
projects aifl^ at alleviating the farm crisis. 
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Coping with Change 2.; The Turning Point Pro.lect 



Structural changes in the econo^ and society have led to Increased 
nu^rs of ymmn re-entering the mrkplace. Hi^rous programs have evolved 
to serve these ^^ti. To be successful these prograos s^st be prepared to: 
give personal and crisis counseling, provide effective referral, engage 
participants In activities that Increase self esteem, and develop means to 
ease their entry into the workplace or educational setting. 

The Turning Point Project operated by the Phoenix Institute in Salt 
Lake City has several such goals. The progran has been developed to 
prepare single parents educationally and psychologically to becose 
econoaically self-sufficient. It is also designed to address the increas- 
ing feminization of poverty by addressing Institutional as well as 
individual barriers to success. 

Like mny other prograos targeted to displaced homt^akers and dis- 
located workers, the project includes counseling and referral for partici- 
pants. It also incorporates the training of additional tr':t1ners to provide 
educational programs on assertive ccffimunlcations, job skills, basic skills, 
career planning and business development. 

For nore liifomation contact: 

Turning Point 
Phoenix Institute 
1800 SU T^le, #211 
Salt Lake City, UT 84115 
(SOU) 484-2882 

The Possibilities for Cowmunltv Education 

By working with existing services and involving displaced 
ho^oakers prograos, cmunity education programs can offer Integrated 
programs for individuals re-entering the job larket or seeking 
educational opportunities that include counseling, referral, testing, 
skill training, and continuing education. 
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Professional DeveloK^nt: Ruralnet 



Professional develofm^nt programs traditionally have been oriented to 
professionals located In large industrial settings or Institutions. 
Western ftontana College's l^ralnat i»s developed to creati a peer network 
aiming teachers in isolated coasunitles. Including access Iq cos^uter soft- 
ware and a loan library* and to connect these cf^mmlties with the 
resources at WC. In addition, the project is using the syst^ to offer a 
class on raicrocomputers and coaiminit^ developwent. This project is train- 
ing people to train others to use the system. 

For more infomation contact: 

Western Ftontana' s Rural net Program 
Western Hontana College 
Box II 
Dillon, MT 
(406) 683*7338 

The Possibilities for Ccmrojnitv Education 

Programs to enhance the professional develof^nt of those already 
eu^loyed are isost successful when the education they provide takes 
place within a coaBamity of learners, is relevant to the profession- 
al's world of w>rk, and helps people see the broader picture. By 
using new technologies, cosroinity education prograais can connect their 
resources to other people or programs increasing the benefit for all. 
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Education In H&i Technologies 1: REffll; CoBiPuter Literac y for Rural Adults 

The Introduction of nen technologies, particularly computers and 
robotics, means job losses In the thousands. Not only will fen^r jobs be ' 
created to replace those that are lost, but the nen jobs will be quali- 
tatively different requiring sore «ivanced coiamini cation, tsath, and 
technical skills^ The increased need for co^niter literacy is not, 
however, solely a need of the worfqtlace. Co^uters have toucheri all 
aspects of our lives. Parenting, hmm nanag®^nt, constming, farming, 
etc., all require sms knowledge of computers. 

The READI Project was developed to orovlde rural adults whc live some 
distance frm formal higher education with an opportunity to lear?i how to 
use computers. The project Increases people's cos^uter skills through 
short courses taught by trains c(n»Rfn1ty Instructors. The curriculum 
@!q}has1ze$ teaching people to use the computer as a probl^ solving tool. 
A nu^r of students have been able to use their new skills to re-enter the 
job market, advance in their existing job situation, or obtain a better one 
idtile additionally l^iroving their parenting and ^ ? laanagement skills. 

For mre inforsation contact: 

READ!: C(»Rputer Literacy for Rural Adults 
Lewis Clark State College 
Box 342 

Orofino, ID 83S44 
(208) 476-5371 

The Possibilities for Co«nunitv Education 

Classes that focus on the co^uter as a tool for decision making, 
help participants develop problem solving skills -- skills that are 
becoming more Important In today's job market. 
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Education in New Technologies ti Educational Bridges to Options 
In Hloh-Technology £ro>lovwent 

A critical factor if^acting equloy^nt in high tech industries is the 
rapid rate of change. The fact that Information and technical data change 
so quickly laakes it difficult for sm people to re-enter the job sarket or 
change frm one sector to another. The Educational Bridges to Cations in 
High- Technology Eeqiloy^t was designed to address this probles. San Oisgo 
State University in cooi^ration Mith an mfviso'^y hoard fron business and 
industry offers re-training courses to graduates in the sciences to ac- 
quaint th^ with recent developii»nts in their field making theffi mrre 
e^loyable. 

For Riore Infonsation contact: 

Educational Bridges to Options in High Technology Eaiploynent 

College of Sciences 

San Diego State University 

San Diego, CA 

(619) 26S-S3S0 

Nany people require updatir^ in their profession because of the 
increasing rapidity of technological change. Coiflnunity education 
prograHis that serve cofflmunities of professionals can i«ork with higher 
education and Industry to make these retraining experiences available 
through local schools. 
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Comprehensive Pn^irams Addresslnn the Weeds of Indlvlcfuals: 
Experienced Worker Retralnliwi Proarm 

The Experienced Worker Retraining Prograia of St. Louis Community 
College at Forest Park provides a nu^r of services to workers who have 
experienced long tern lav-offs, aiHi who are Interested in Increasing their 
career opportunities. Ine progran reives funding frm a variety of 
federal, state, 1<K:a1 md private sources. Participants and their spouses 
can receive help with career counseling, basic skills develof^nt, 
retraining In rmi fields, or they can pursue additional educational goals. 
The progr^ irarks closely with other educational prograsis, private 
Industry, and the cominlty. 

For mre information contact: 

Experiences Iforker Retraining Prograa 

St. Louis Coaminity College at Forest Park 

S600 Oakland 

St. Louis, CA 63110 

(314) 644-9142 

The Possibilities for C«amun1tv Education 

Cofflrajnity education programs can broker resources for retraining 
In conmunities where there are no institutions of higher education or 
where no institution wants to play such a role. 
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Productivity; Worker E ducation for the 80* s; Boston Coneqe 

This project In Massachusetts tforks with ten Union locals in declining 
industries to assist labor in the develop^nt of new educational strat- 
egies. 

Assistance involves three phases. The first focuses on research into 
the structural sources of the Industry's decline. Including foreign 
coopetitiont new technologies, ai^ probleas in the level of productivity. 
In the next phase, educators wrk with local union leaders to f omul ate new 
training SKNiels to counteract *de- skill ing' and to Increase global 
viability. In the third phase these training models are put in place, and 
industrial fono^ are organized to shw industry and labor how educational 
programs can preserve or create Jobs within the industries. 

For mt^ infonaation contact: 

Worker Education for the 1980'$ 
Department of Sociolc^ 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, HA 02167 

The Possibilities for Cc^nitv Education 

By working with local union and industry representatives, commu- 
nity education progr^s can provide training to enhance both the 
e^loyability of local (Markers and the cospetitlveness of local 
Industry. 



A Closing Thought for CoirMiRitv Education 
m Increasing Individual Opportunities 

Job training, literacy programs, and continuing professional education 
are areas of rapid growth within the educational industry. Ci^Bnunity 
education practitioners, with their finger on the pulse of the community, 
are in an ideal position to work with other organizations to provicf> these 
services for local residents thereby increasing educational opportunity, 
enhancing productivity, and expanding ^loyment. 

Critical to the success of the model progr^s described above is 
attention to the literacy issues underlying all training and professional 
education, learner-centered educational activities, and cooperative 
efforts. 
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Proqraas to Proirot e Entrepreneur ship and 
. Business Developfflent 

Entrepreneurship Is on the rise. Self employment Is Isecc^lng a 

significant source of new e^loynent opportunities. Reversing a century 

long decline, self e^loys^nt Is now expanding and Is expected to double by 

the year 2000 frm Its low of 7% In 1970. This trend has been spurred by 

the numl^r of people ^aced with long tern lay-offs and by people caught 

under the "glass celling" or experiencing "generational crowding" 

preventing further advanc^sent In their field. The vast majority of new 

enterprises are, or at least start as, small businesses. The following 

^el programs focus on supporting entrepreneurial efforts and business 

formation. 
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Small Business DeveloD went 1; Htwte Based Business Support Network 

Hany r&n ssiall businesses are h^xse-basea businesses. Unllailted 
Options of Spokane, Uashlngton (Itself a snail business) provides seminars 
and workshops for heme- based entrepreneurs. Tne educational offerings 
focus on a wide range of topics Intended to build business skills aisong 
home based -business operators. 

A aajor focus of Unllsilted Options Is the facilitation of local 
networking omng home-based businesses to help them expand their educa- 
tional and business opportunities. They have helped establish a state-wide 
network which provides business develo^nt assistance as well as an 
exchange for Infonaatlon on narketlng and other topics (Enery, 1987}. 

The progran also wsrks to d^onstrate the values of encouraging 
entrepreneurship as an econcHalc develof^nt strategy. Unlimited Options 
has worked with 'colleges, and other agencies, to develop support programs 
targeted to entrepreneurs and hose-based business. 

For fflore Information contact: 

Ununited Options 
W. 3013 Princeton 
Spokane, WA 99205 
(509) 326-5427 

The Possibilities for Coitwiunltv Education 

Ci^munlty education programs can be of assistance to snail 
business and hoi^ based business by sponsoring senlnars by the Small 
Business Adnlnlstratloi^ or Small Business Development Centers. They 
can also facilitate and work with home*based business networks and 
help them plan their own continuing education program. 
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Small Business Suoaart 2: Educating Small Business on the 
International Market Place 



A factor in business success today is the ability to cope with the 
international market. It is estinated that by the year 2000, one third of 
all goods and services will be const^ed outside the country of origin 
(Chamer and Rolzlnski, 1986;8). 

The International Trade Technical Center at Waukesha County Technical 
Institute In Pewaaukee, Wisconsin presents iforkshops on the conducting of 
International trade. The "Developing an Export Progras" Is targeted toward 
owners of small and mdim sized firms who ^st learn to extend their 
earkets. Additional tmrkshops are conducted for food distributors and 
agribusinesses needing to diversify their products or attract new siarkets 
(Hoebius, 1986;69-70). The Center also offers training on all aspects of 
International isarketing for managerial employees. 

For ffiore Information contact: 

Educating ^11 Business for the International Marketplace 
The International Trade Technical Center 
Waukesha County Technical Institute 
Pewaukee, WI 

The pff$$1^>1inif? fPT PPffiPinHy e4Mg?(tl9h 

Marketing programs are an Important resource for small business, 
farm, and ranch operations. Linking local people to the resources of 
the Small Business Administration, SCORE, and the small business 
development centers can be an important economic development strategy. 
CofTBRunlty education programs can act as a catalyst to make marketing 
and exporting expertise available to local businesses. 
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Small Business Incubators 1: The Butte Silver Bow 
Business Developg^nt Center 



Statistics on the role of small business In creating jobs and support- 
ing the cna^nity tax base have encouraged many to pursue economic develop- 
ment strategies i^lch focus on this sector of the econc^. Ho«fever, 
estimates of snail business failure are as high as eighty percent. 

Small business incubators have developed to assist small businesses in 
beating these odds. Hany are multi faceted, while others target specific 
types of businesses. Soa» have groim out of programs for displaced home- 
nakers, because w^n starting new businesses now out number nen five to 
one. 

The Inoedlate goal of nost incubators Is to lower the small business 
failure rate. As part of a long tern ecomnlc developi^nt strategy. 
Incubators are tools to create jobs while adding diversity to the local 
econon^y (see Walsh, 1987). The operation of mst incubators Include the 
subsidization of rental space, access to a pool of support services such as 
telephone coverage, and the provision of technical assistance to increase 
the 11keliho(Kl of a nmi business' success. Participants In incubators 
receive counseling to help then with their business plans, narketlng and 
t^rchandising techniques, financing, and employee relations. Generally, 
incubators are developed by non-profit econc»iic develofsmnt corporations 
with grants or loans fron private foundations and govems^nt programs. 
(For a further discussion of Incubators, see Campbell, 1984) 

The Butte Silver Bow Develoi^nt Center in Butte, Hontana was devel- 
oped to assist with economic revitalization after the closing of a copper 
nine devastated the local economy. The goals of the Center are to create 
100 new jobs and to educate and train local entrepreneurs to operate a 
successful business. The Center receives a majority of its funding for the 
incubator from the Economic Development Administration with additional 
funds from the Urban Revitalization Agency and local government. Other 
partners In the venture Include the Montana College of Mineral Science and 
Technology, the Montana Power Company, Montana State Energy, Inc., National 
Center for Appropriate Technology, and the Montana Energy Research and 
Development Institute, and the Butte local Development Corporation. In the 
first seven months of operating, the Center has create* thirty plus jobs. 

For more information contact : 

Butte Silver Bow Business Development Center 
305 W. Mercury 
Butte, MT 59701 
(406) 723-4061 

The Possibilities for Community Education 

Many school systems have unoccupied buildings which would be an 
ideal location for a small business Incubator. Utilizing funding from 
a variety of sources, school s can develop Incubators that encourage 
the development of new businesses and create jobs. Two very good 
resources for those considering small business incubators are the: 
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0 CommunltiLBesource Guide and Assessment Tool for Small Business 
Incubators, available through: 

Depart^t of ComNinity Development 
Community Revitalization Team 
Ninth and C^li^ia Bldg., oH-Sl 
Olys^ia, MA 98504-4151 

0 Small Business Incubator Resource Kit, available through: 
Office of Private Sector Initiatives 
U.S. Small Business A^inlstration 
1441 L Street, m. Room 720A 
Washington., D.C. 20036 
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Working with tume based businessman In rural areas, Wosen's Opportunity 
and Resource (tevelopsent. Inc. has crtsted an Incubator Without Walls Pro- 
gram. Reviewing the data on incubatorv, the organization found that nost 
of their success was tied to the netiMirk of support created through 
participation In the Incubator and by access to technical assistance. 
Packaging the netiRirklng and the technical assistance together through 
formal and Informal group actings allows entrepreneurs frofR different 
coflfflunltles to help each other succeed. 

The project's short range goal Is to create jobs by helping people 
with their own business. The long range goals are to prosote economic self 
sufficiency for wcmen and to foster an understanding that econc^lc develop- 
ment Is an equity Issue. 

The project works closely with the state's Small Business Oeveloproent 
Center, local community colleges, and the Montana Displaced Homemakers 
Network and Is funded with Carl Perkins Vocational Education Funds, private 
foundations' contributions, community fund raising, and fee for services. 

For more Information contact: 

Incubator Without Walls 
Entrepreneurial Training Program 

Wean's Opportunity and Resource Development Inc. (WORD, IN:) 
315 S. 4th, E. 
Missoula, NT 59801 
(406) 728-3041 

The Possibilities fo r Community Education 

Coiffinunlty education programs can facilitate services for 
embryonic usinesses by facilitating regular meetings and brokering 
access to ^echnical assistance. 
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School -Based Enterprises; Rural Education Through Action Uarninq 



School -based entenirise development Is the most fasiliar opportunity 
knoiffi to cofflBunity educators for their participation In local economic 
development activity. Developed and chi^ioned by Paul C^Largy, the 
school -based enterprise wsv^nt has gained national recognition. DeLargy 
has written and spoken extensively on this approach, and in partnership 
with the Georgia state small business develoi^nt network has initiated the 
REAL Enterprises program. 

As outlined by DeLargy (19^): 

REAI. (Kural £ducation through ^tion Learning) Enterprises are 
school -based development enterprises for rural students. It is an 
educ'ition program for the community in which local schools cooperate 
with c<»snf:nity educators to teach students to research, plan, set-up, 
operate, and own econtmically viable, long-term small businesses. 

The primary goals of REAL Enterprises are as follows: 

A. Institutional goals to help rural schools becmae effective 

small business incubators. 

6. Educational goals to help students and teachers develop 

understanding of, interest in, and 
competence around entrepreneurship and 
small business managei^nt/ownership. 

C. Economic goals to help create good new local jobs 

through identifying and utilizing 
untapped opportunities in the local 
econof^y. 

D. Individual goals to help foster a sense of empowerment 

and heighten the capacity to be 
successful productive community 
member. . . . 

School -based REAL Enterprises, which are open and accessible to ill 
students, establish REAL businesses and involve programs with 
educational integrity. The school serves as an Incubator from which 
students, as owner/oierators, fill gaps in the local economy. REAL 
Enterpri ses are Integrated Into school curriculum, tailoring programs 
businesses, and education to the needs of the local economy. 

For more information contact: 

School -based Enterprises 
REAL Enterprises 
Chlcopee C<^lex 
1180 East Broad Street 
Athens, 6A 30602 
(404) 542-6806 
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The Possibilities for Cotrntunitv Education 



The School -based enterprise strategy has been developed within 
the context of cosmnlty education. It »ay> therefore, be the easiest 
for local progriHQS to Justify and Inclement. 

The role of schools, and the place of cmnunlty education. In 
enterprise developsent has also been investigated and pursued by the 
national center In the United Kingdoe. For store Inforsuttlon on their 
efforts, contact: 

C(fflmun1ty Education Development Centre 
Briton Road, Coventry CV2 4LF 
Telephone: Coventry (0203) 440814 
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Social Service Incubators : Spokane Hon-Proflt Center 



The Spokane Non-fhrofit Center is a different approach to Incubators. 
Morking In conjunction utth area agencies and ccfflrainlty colleges, the 
Center has been developed to provide Incubator services to non-profits. 
The non profits benefit from the rent and access to support services, 
and training. Services Include cc^mterlzed ami ling lists, health 
Insurance, long distance telephone service, and a printing and supplies 
cooperative. Vforkshops and counseling are geared to the needs of the 
non-profit sector Including such topics as computer skills for nonprofits, 
cojflmunlcations, ^loyee i»>t1vation, and organizational developiaent 
strategies. 

For ^re Information contact: 
Spokane Nonprofit Center 
E. S2S Hisslon 
Spokane, WA 99202 
(50<^') 484-6733 

The Possibilities for Corounity Eduo%tiQn 

Many schools work In partnershif, with non-profits oriented to 
serving youth as well as other segments of the comunlty. Utilizing 
®apty TQms and providing educational services for these agencies as 
they grow and develop can help assure needed services for the 
cosmunlty. 
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Entrepreneurial Training 1; Entrepreneurial Training Prggraw 



In addition to developing an Incubator without walls, Won^n's 
Opportunity and Resource Development, Inc., also provides training for 
entrepreneurs. Those participate in the entrepreneurship training 
program mrk through all the steps necessary to start a business. They 
develop a busliuss plan, create a marketing strategy, and work through the 
problems of capitalization. 

Prospective ssall business owiers are initially Invited to an 
entrepreneurship orientation progras. This all day nKirkshop is aimed at 
helping people assess their skills, interests, and business ideas. 
Participants frm this session tiho wish to go forward with their business 
ide«t are then referred to the Siaall Business Oevelo{^nt Center, encouraged 
to continue developing their entrepreneurship skills in class, and/or 
invited to participate in a support network. 

Initial data on the project is very positive with a number of partici- 
pants actually developing new businesses and creating new jobs. Partici, a- 
tion in support networks is also strong. 

For more infomation contact: 

Entrepreneurial Training Program 

Women's Opportunity and Resource Development Inc., (WORD. INC) 
315 S. 4th, E. 
Nissoula, NT 59801 
(406) 728-3041 

The Possibilities for ConBBunitv Education 

By utilizing vocational and JTPA funds and the services of small 
business development centers, community education programs can provide 
training for people who are considering expanding a hobby or craft 
into a business or who want to 1 aunch a small business. 
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Entrepreneur ial Training 2; Entrepreneur Program 



The econ(R9tc distressed condition of central Washington state has led 
to efforts to create Jobs through the active support of strategies to 
develop owier operated ^11 huslviesses. Yakisia Valley C(»imin1ty College 
now offers a three quarter certificate program for entrepreneurs. Each 
quarter participants take a five credit course taught at night. Funding is 
provided through vocational education sources. The p.-ograis works in 
cooperation with consunity businesses. 

For Eirore infomation contact: 

Entrepreneur Prt^ran 

Yakisa Valley Comnity College 

PO 8ox 1647 

Yakima, UA 98907 

(509) 575-2968 

The Possibilities for Cownitv Education 

C(minity education programs can play a critical role in economic 
develop{i»nt strategies by providing support for small business 
development through entrepreneurial training, support groups, and 
technical assistance. 
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A Closing Thought for Coi^nltv Education 
on Promoting Saall Business Developwent 

Entrepreneurship training and snail business assistance are relatively 
new fields to sany c(»i^nity educators. These new endeavors, however, are 
growing as the nt^ier of snail businesses Increase and as support for small 
business Is recognized as an istportant economic development strategy. 

In many cases the resources to help stnall businesses exist, but are 
not readily available. By brokering programs through small business 
development centers and the Small Business Administration, community educ- 
tion programs can help make assistance available to those who need It. 
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Prograas For Iirorovlnq the Loc al Econ<H8y 
Edycat Ion's involveimnt In offering programs targeted to assisting 
local econcmic growth is relatively new. These programs cover a range of 
activities. They Include efforts to help cos^nitles learn about forces 
that affect the local economy, the provision of leadership training, and/or 
assistance in the maintenance and creation of jobs. 

Other cofflffluiiities have si^ly experienced a slow long-term deteriora- 
tion in their economic base. In the first case, s^st coanutnity economic 
developwent programs have focused on quiclc response to the crisis. In the 
second, the programs tend to focus on long-tersj diversification and some- 
t1»!es parallel leadership developntent. Hodel programs reviewed In this 
section run this gamut. 
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Responses to Distressed C 



Itles 1: Pre- Layoff Intervention 



Since 1981, mny ommitles in the rust belt, those tied to natural 
resource extraction ecimofflies, or dependent on ^nufacturing which has 
moved overseas, have had to cope with sajor plant closures. In response, 
prograais are very often quickly institute to help displaced mrkers. 
Progran developers, however, have cc^ to observe «^at is called the 
"creafiiing effect." Nany prt^rams crem off those i«}rkers n^ich are highly 
motivated, have good basic skills, and effective probl^ solving abilities. 
The result is that other workers, particularly those with poor basic skills 
or those who have irorked in the sase factory position for 20 years or nore, 
are often left behind. Concern for the ia^act of long ter® un^loyi^nt on 
the person, their failles, and conmunitles has pro^ted nany program 
developers to look at new strat^ies for working with plant closures and 
long tero un^loyisent. 

The Pre- Lay-off Intervention Program was designed to increase the 
success of retraining programs and their placement rates. 8y beginning to 
mrk with e^loyees prior to being laid off, staff are able to help thesi 
develop a plan for finding a new job and to learn strategies for coping 
with un^loyment i^fore they are set adrift, (hi- site workshops bring home 
to workers in a forceful wanner the inevitability of their forthcwiing lay- 
off. Through this approach, the program Is able to lisit the nunber of 
workers who hecm& caught in the trap of un^loy^nt without motivation or 
hope. 

This prograa targets the entire cosRunity. The pre-lay-off interven- 
tion program stresses planning that involves all segments of the coopunlty, 
and sessions for workers and family misers. Workshops on coping with 
unemployment, the job search, and family communication are all part of the 
program. Workers learn what to expect before they are laid off and thus 
are better able to handle the stress and to follow through on plans. 

For more Information contact: 

Pre- Lay-off Intervention Programs : Employment Transition Program 
Institute of Science and Technology 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor, HI 48109 
(313} 763-3645 

The Possibilities for Coimnunltv Education 

Community Education programs In cofnmunities where a plant 
closure or a major long-term lay-off Is planned can provide an 
essential service to the community by facilitating a pre-lay-off 
Intervention program for workers . 
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Responses to Distressed Communitie s 2; Response to 
the Potlatch Closure 

In 1985, Lewiston, Idaho was threatened by a major min closure. In 
response to the intending lay-off, lewis Clark State College, developed a 
program to assist people seeking career changes. The goals of the program 
were to: 

0 provide programs to prepare adults for career change, 

0 provide training in study skills necessary to succeed in college, 

0 provide refresher courses In nath^Mtlcs, 

0 provide review courses in written and spoken English, 

0 develop programs to teach basic co^uter skills. 

The prograa successfully bridged the re-entry gap for nany adults. For 
many of the participants it was their first experience with college. 

For more information contact: 

Potlatch Closure Educational Response 
lewis Clark State College 
8th Avenue and 6th Street 
lewiston, ID 83501 
(208) 799-2460 

The Possibilities of Community Education 

By developing programs for people who have been laid off, or who 
are about to be laid off, coanunlty education programs can help 
workers make the transition to new jobs or educational opportunities. 
ComtMinity education programs can also work with employn^nt departments 
to promote job clubs and other ongoing activities for unemployed 
workers. 
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Responses to Distressed Communities 3: Farm Credit He<11at1on « 



The Fa™r-Lender ffediation Project in Hinnesota ms developed by the 
Minnesota Cooperative Extension Service. County Extension staff adnlnis- 
ers the prograa and recni.^ts, trains, and supervises volunteers who act as 
mediators betiieen the farmer and the lenders. The project operates an 800 
hot line to provide callers with infomation on the progr^. Extension 
staff also assists in the develop^t of a financial analysis of the fann 
operation. The project has developed ntramrous materials for distribution 
including a 10 Binate video, Preparing for Hediation - the Fartiter^s 
Perspective as mil as booklets ant' training sanuals. 

Prelisiinary evaluation results indicate that the program helps fanners 
develop decision oiaking skills, assists in peaceful change in rural comu- 
nities, trains volunteers for future leadership roles, and assists in 
settlesrent agre^nts. 

For isore Information contact: 

Farser-Lender Mediation in Minnesota 
Minnesota Extension Service, Univ. of Minnesota 
405 Coffey Hall 
St. Paul, m 55108 
(612) 625-9721 

The Possibilities for Comrounitv Education 

Community education programs In distressed fam coisminltles can 
wrk with other partners to offer training for volunteers, so they can 
provide services and counseling to distressed farm families. 



* (This prograiE has also beeri reviewed In Education's Response to Rural 
Cftsis ; [Spears 1987] cited earlier) 
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ConMinitv Economic Devaloiatent 1; The Roekv Mountain 
Institute E conomic Renewal Project 

Piloted in Carbondale, Colorado, the Economic Renewal Project is 
designed to provide ccminitles with the skills, tools, and information 
they need to strengthen their econcpy and work towards their vision of a 
better place to live. 'Hope and vision are developed through the Project's 
grassroots pn^ess of focused cffismunity neetlngs, presentations by the RMI 
staff, and the Economic Rental Workbook. Using these materials residents 
develop specific pr(^rass to iseet their needs. The step-by-step process 
reduces se^lngly overwhelming econ(»i1c problems to manageable tasks." 
(RHI, 1987;1) 

The Econoaiic Renewal Project Is based on success stories frm other 
rural coawunltles. The four objectives around which activities are or- 
ganized closely parallel Pulver's (1986) thoughts and include: 

1. Plug the leaks: The mi mrks with comunities to identify ways to 
"stm the needless outflow of jsjney.* By keeping more dollars 
circulating within the local scono^, rore jobs can be retained and 
Bore i^alth will r^ain within the coafflunity. 

2. Strengthen existing business: The f^I strategy is based on the 
assumption that the quickest way to "increase jobs and strengthen a 
town's econc^ Is to encourage existing businesses to run nore 
efficiently and to expand. Hany con^nities, caught up in the dream 
of high-tech industrial recruitment, overlook local opportunities." 
(^I, 1987;6} 

3. Encourage new enterprise: Cmm. 'Hies can tip the balance toward new 
business start-ups and away froia business failures by encouraging 
businesses that build on local strengths. 

4. Recruit business: By targeting the mst promising and appropriate 
industries, con^nitles can make the best use of tine and resources. 
In addition, "a conminity which has plugged its leaks won't be 
desperate for an economic activity, regardless of whether it fits 
local conditions." (RHI, 1987;7) 

For more Infonsation contact: 

Rocky Mountain Institute Economic Renewal Project 
Rocky Mountain Institute 
Drawer 248 

Old Snownass, CO 81665 
(303)927-3851 or 4178 

The Possibilities f or CoiBBunitv Education 

Linking economic development strategies within an overall 
coiflBunity renewal program requires a community focus. Ccs^nity 
education programs are in a unique position to facilitate such 
programs because of their cownunity development orientation. 
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CoiTOiunitv Economic Hevelopwent 2; H ighlander Research and Education Center 



The Highlander Research and Education Center has developed the 
"Econoffllc Education Project." The goals of the project are to help people 
In rural Appalachian c(Hirain1t1es understand the changing econoauf and to be 
able to plan and li^le^nt strategies for coffinunlty econc^lc development. 
It includes a curriculum on cosBHinlty developi^nt and the economy {Lewis 
and Gavanta, 1987). 

The educational program was developed to focus on the needs of rural 
Appalachian students, predominantly wf^n, who had been unable to complete 
their education earlier and wanted to gain certain skills and knowledge to 
change their own lives and Improve their rural ccramunities. Participants 
have an interest not only In understanding their economy, but also in 
developing skills to Improve economic opportunities for themselves and 
others In the community. 

The course is designed to be a competency based or learner-centered 
program. The curriculum process Involves more than designing materials, 
equally important to success are the methods of teaching, and classroom 
organization. The "course design" Involves students in participatory 
research projects to learn more about their community. (Lewis and Savanta, 
1987) 

For more Information contact: 

Community Development and the Econo'.y 
Highlander Research and Education Center 
New Market, TN 37820 
(615) 933-3443 

The Possibilities for Community Education 

By Involving students in the acquisition of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes necessary for carrying out their community responsibil- 
ities, community education can help build a comml tment to community 
and a sense of self -worth and dignity. Working with other agencies, 
community education programs can offer excellent economic literacy 
programs that focus on improving the local economy. 
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leadership Training 1: Fawilv Conmu nitv Leadership 



The Family Coraminlty Leadership Project funded by the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation, began as a joint project a^ng the Cooperative Extension 
Services of several states. The goal of the program Is to create more 
involvenient in public affairs, particularly monq mmn. 

The project follows the "train the trainers" approach. It began by 
training teams of local people In basic coronlcation, public policy, and 
group process skills. These teans returned to their horn cofanunities to 
plan educational programs, to *#ork on local projects, and to organize 
forufii^ around local Issues. 

Faaily Conminlty Leadership has been successful on several levels. On 
the local level it has provided cofflmunities with resources to confront such 
problems as land use, environaental concerns, planning and zoning Issues, 
and family violence. Awjng those trained, many have returned to school to 
Increase their skills, found rewarding jobs outside the home, and become 
involved in business development strategies. 

For more Information contact: 

FCL, Cooperative Extension 
Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99164-6230 
(509) 335-2808 

or 

your State Cooperative Extension Service 
The Possibilities f or Cotrounltv Education 

COTiiunlty education programs working with cooperative extension 

programs, and other agencies can offer leadership training sessions. 

The context of the leadership training can easily be local economic 
development. 



Leadership Training 2: Countryside Councils 



Also a M.K. Kellogg Foundation funded project, the Countryside 
Councils of Minnesota originated out of Southwest State University. In 
1979, the Council incorporated into a non-profit organization. In pursuit 
of its fflission to address the human needs of participation and citizenship, 
the Council has established the following goals to motivate citizens on 
issues of concern: 

0 To develop the initiative and effectiveness of citizens fay increasing 
their knowledge of and participation In natters of public policy 

0 To promote the honest and efficient perforraance of governmental 
functions at all levels 

0 To encourage ocal coiraunltles and their citizens to develop ways and 
neans of effective local control over inqsortant public and private 
Issues 

0 To encourage the study and dissemination of information regarding 
rural affairs 

0 To encourage citizens to organize to effectively articulate their 
needs and to work together to neet those needs (The Countryside 
Council: The First Eight Years, 1981, p. 7). 

In order to reach Its goals, the Council has developed a strategy for 
increasini participation through citizen task forces which allow Interested 
people "to engage in study, research, and goal clarification, and the 
formulation of findinqs, conclusions, and reconmendations (Op. cit. page 
9). The goals for the task force are*, 

0 To organize the citizens of southwestern Minnesota around four issues 
annually 

0 To corobine the grass-roots knowledge of rural people with the ""ore 
specific expertise of the Council's professional research staff to 
f ormul ate rational and carefully thought out solutions to the region's 
most pressing problems 

0 To insure that all Council task force recommendations reflect the 
needs and aspirations of the people of southwestern Minnesota (Op. 
cit. p. 9). 

The task forces are set up by recruiting at least bO individuals 
representing various economic, social, and geographic backgrounds, by 
insuring all possible perspectives ©re represented and given a fair hear- 
ing, and by actively Including members in the process of research, goal 
clarification, and f ormul at ion of recommendations (Op. cit. p. 10) . 

The Council has made significant contributions to Improving private, 
public, and commodity transportation in the area by working to preserve the 
family farm, and by providing managerial and small business technical 
assistance. 




For mre Information contact: 

Countryside Councils 
Southwest State University 
Marshall, m 562S8 

PQSSl&iinies fgr qoapinnY gcjugatjon 

C(Hnmun1ty education programs couid utilize the task force model 
for addressing local economic development. 



TechnoloQv T ransfer; Intermountain CoiCTHinltv learning 



The goal of the Intermuntain Ctm^nlty Learning and Information 
System (ICLIS) project 1« to d^nstrate nen methods for providing 
"educational and Informational services and resources to rural Americans 
through Cofflsunlty Learning and Information Centers located" In public 
libraries. To overcoiM the distances that separate rural coimunlties from 
educational and Informational resource centers, ICLIS Is supporting the 
developnent of an Integrated co^uter netvrork which will provide people 
access to new sources of Inforsatlon and educational training programs. 
Amfing the services being l^leiented in the Community Learning and 
Information Centers are: 

0 Computer-assisted Information delivery, providing instant access to a 
wide r:knge of problem- solving Information resources... 

0 Publicly accessible c<X8puters and software programs to provide a wide 
range of self-help and Instructional programs to Improve educational 
opportunities Including word processing, spreadsheets, and management 
programs. 

0 Learning Center technologies, such as video projection systems, video- 
tape and videodisc, and two-way audio, permit rural learners to take 
advantage of a nus^r of educational programs and services, ranging 
from self -directed learning approaches to formal college courses. 

0 Adult learning and referral services to enable adults to seek self- 
assessment of desired educational and training goals and to be able to 
seek further career and guidance counseling. 

For more information contact: 

Intermountain Coraunity Learning and Information Service 
Box 3481 

University Station 
Laramie, WY 1^2071 

The Possibilities for Community Education 

Conmiunlty Education programs could make computer netwcrks 
available to comaunity members and local economic development groups 
by utilizing school computers . 
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Tourism/Recreation Pro.iects 1: Center for Rural Tourism DeveloDtnent 

Touriss Is forecasted to continue to expand as nore Aaerlcans and 
International visitors look to rural areas for recreation. With this In 
mind, many rural comunltles are looking to tourlsa to help replace jobs 
lost due to the turn down In the natural resource-based Industries. 

The Center for Rural Tourism Oevelopsient at California State Universi- 
ty, Chico was developed by the Northern California Higher Education Council 
to help rural ccKiBRinltles In Northern California take a closer look at 
tourism. The Center mrks primarily with coismunlty groups such as the 
Chamber of Commerce. Staff provide technical assistance and community 
consensus building strategies that are targeted primarily to helping 
ccHnmunlties Increase the ability of small businesses to attract new custom- 
ers through tourism. 

For more information contact: 

Rural Tourism 
Center for Rural Tourism 
California State University 
Chico, CA 95929-0865 
(916) 89S-5901 

The Possibilities for Conmuni tv Education 

Community education programs can facilitate training and informa- 
tion sessions on tourism as well as facilitate regular meetings of 
planning and development groups. 
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Tourism/Recreation Projects 2; The Colorado Rural 



The Colorado Rural Recreation Development Project represents a 
partnership of corporate, local, state, and federal entitles «j»hich provide 
technical assistance, education, and research on recreation developsnent. 
The project has five goals: 

1. To provide assistance to rural communities In meeting Imi^edlate 
recreational needs and In long-term recreation development. 

2. To provide an educational experience to students pursuing a degree in 
recreation manag^ient. 

3. To provide significant wirk experience and career development assis- 
tance to com^nlty youth eligible for the Job Training Partnership 

Act. 

4. To Identify the most effective a^thods for implementing recreation 
services In rural cosaiunitles. 

5. To measure the Impact of recreation services on the overall satisfac- 
tion of community life. {&ery, 1987) 

Each participating ccMounlty receives a student intern Mho acts as a 
full time recreation director, organizes a sunder program, and coordinates 
local resources within the community. In addition, tw JTPA eligible 
youths from the co^minlty are e^loyed full time as assistants. These 
youth receive training through the University of Colorado. Additionally, 
specialists conduct clinics and demonstrations which are Intended to expand 
a coffflnunity's recreational possibilities. 

For more information contact: 

Colorado Rural Recreation Development Project 
Center for Rural Recreation Development 
University of Colorado- Boulder 
Boulder, CO 803— 

The Possibilities for Community Education 

Community education programs work with, or provide, recreational 
programs . These recreational programs can be opportunities for 
developing job training programs . 
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Conmrehenslv e Comiminlty Programs: Mountain Women^s 
Exchange; J e1tico> Tennessee 



The Hountain Voi^n's Exchange, Mliile basically a non-profit 
educational prograia, has sponsored a ninsber of activities. The Exchange 
offers adults basic education courses, works with displaced hoste^akers, and 
brokers continuing education prograns into a cc^sisaunlty with no higher 
education resources. 

As part of the displaced honenaker program, the Exchange has sponsored 
the developsent of a crafts guild, a daycare center that provides on the 
job training, a progras to develop housing units while providing carpentry 
training, and an economic developstent project funded in part by Levi Straus 
Company to grow arKi market herbs and dried flowers. 

Participants develop oimershlp in the project by helping with de- 
cisions, teaching others, and taking responsibility for project activities. 
The Exchange continues to develop projects tc respond to new needs and 
concerns anong coismunity people. 

For more infomation contact: 

Mountain Women's Exchange 
R) Box 204 
Jelllco. TN 37762 

The Possibilities for CoBHSunltv Education 

The Mountain Women ^s £>vChange is an example of how a coimBunity 
education program can diversify from adult basic education, continuing 
education, and enrichment courses into business developn^nt, economic 
development strategies, and job training. The Mountain Women's 
Exchange works with the same students as they made their way from GED 
progr^s to the job market. 
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A Closing Tf iouaht for Community Education 
on Improving Local Economics 

Programs that focus on ^ucation for local economic development 
present new challenges to educational institutions In working off-campus 
with non- traditional students; challenges which many coswunity education 
programs have met ana surpassed in other contexts. Involvement of 
coflBBunity education programs in lfv:al economic development can be an 
effective strategy for linking community people to resources, providing 
quality hands-on education, and developing leadership potential while 
helping save jobs, creating others, diversifying the local econoB?y, and 
encouraging entrepreneurshlp. 

It is important that leadership and group developT«ent go hand in hand 
with local economic develop^nt. Each of the model projects recognize the 
need for leadership devel opment . In some projects this Is the main focus 
with spill over into economic development activities, while in others 
economic development activity is the primary goal. 



It Is clear that work, now, and in the future, Is inexorably tied to 
education. Not only will Africans change careers on an average of seven 
times, the nu^r of career changes will increase in the future. Coramuni- 
tles, businesses, and individuals imist continue to learn and develop new 
skills to live and work effectively in « highly competitive and rapidly 
changing world. 

Education itself is undergoing change in response to these new pres- 
sures. In 'A Nation at Risk", the National Cosmission on Excellence in 
Education asserted that "educational reform should focus on the goals of 
creating a Learning Society... that affords all i^ers the opportunity to 
stretch their aiinds to full capacity, froa early childhood through adult 
hood, learning sore as the work itself changes." (1983; pp. 13-14) This 
assertion requires educators first, to be closely connected with the 
coRBiunity they service in order to understand and address the needs of the 
learning society, and second, to engage in new activities with new part- 
ners. 

One result of these treno is an increase in educational programs and 
projects which explicitly address economic concerns. Education for 
economic development includes a wide range of programs. Many focus on 
creating opportunity for individual workers through job training, literacy 
programs, continuing professional education and life/work planning. 
Educational programs have also become more involved in programs to enhance 
small business and to promote entrepreneur ship, lastly, education is 
becoming a valuable resource for communities attempting economic growth and 
revitalization. 
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The new emphasis on economic developamnt programs and projects has not 
been without difficulty. A number of projects, particularly retraining and 
conMjnity development strategies have been less than successful. An 
analysis of the successful programs aakes it possible to develop a list of 
criteria for success. These criteria include: 

1. Ewpoweraient: projects which seek to go beyond the giving of new 
inforsation or the teaching of new skills to help participants discov- 
er the learning process for th^elves, enhance decision naking, learn 
nmn probl^ solving skills, and develop literacy skills in reading, 
writing, and critical thinking -^o m&re than provide a bandaid for 
econ(»ic probl^. They plant the seeds for individuals and corsiu- 
nities to direct their oim destinies during periods of rapid change. 

2. Collaborative efforts: the majority of educational institutions are 
ill -equipped in and of themselves to deal with economic pr^bleias. 
Nonetheless they offer crucial resources and incentive to providing 
strategies for econoaic change on both the individual and the coRonuni- 
ty level. Collaborative efforts bring divergent resources from a 
nunber of agencies, groups, and institutions together to complete 
programs. 

3. Broad conception: programs which situate activities in the context of 
life/work for Individuals, or the community context, are mre 
successful than those which target only pieces of the problen. Thus 
re-training prograos that include life/wrk planning and job hunting 
strategies along with new skill developinent art. more beneficial to 
their clients. (Eraery, 1S87) 



The Possibilities for Cotrounitv Education 

According to yilliam F. Pierce, Executive Director of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers: 

In iny judg^nt, community education is one of the most practical 
approaches that can be taken to meet the changing needs of education 
for the twenty-first century. Beyond that, it is a practical way for 
a community to respond to its own changing needs. 

Communities are fluid and changing. Unfortunately, educators have 
often appeared to be unaware of or unconcerned about community change. 
Many educators did not adequately consider or plan for the need for a 
technologically literate work force, for example, too often we have 
had to play catch up because we have not tracked the pulse of the 
community. (Forward to the Learning Community, 1982; p.i) 

Because community educators often do have their finger on the pulse of 

the community, they can become a critical resource in education for 
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economic development. They can broker services from other agencies such as 
small business development centers. They can facilitate connunlty 
responses to econosic change by supporting th(! develo^nt of home<based 
business networks. They can also participate with local and regional 
economic devslops^nt agencies to create avenues of cofnminlty Input Into 
planning activities. 

As the research data In this report Indicates, many cosfflunlty 
educators have Initiated activities supportive of local economic develop- 
ment. For example, school -based enterprises take a proactive role In 
providing realistic and relevant job training while ?"so creating effective 
economic development. For many community educators, hm*ever, the step from 
traditional courses and activities to economic development is a difficult 
one to take. 

Comnunity educators who want to expand their activities into coi^unity 
and economic development face at least three challenges. They must first 
learn some new concepts and jargon. Secondly, if they have not already 
begun devel oping school/business partnerships, they must begin operating in 
new political and professional spheres . Thirdly, they must explore the 
development of new clients, new locations for programs, and new partners. 

We hope that this report will be helpful in meeting the first 
challenge. To help in the second, a checklist of questions for comnunity 
educators wanting to become more Involved in local economic development is 
found in Appendix 6. A place to start in meeting the third challenge is an 
understanding of state agency resources and potential partners. Appendix C 
Is a listing of state economic development agencies, small business 
development centers, and state offices for the Cooperative Extension 
system. 
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The community edi^cation professional is likely to be already quite 
skilled at brokering programs froia other agencies and institutions, at 
facilitating conraunity programs, and at initiating new projects and pro- 
grass. Applying these skills to economic development will require some new 
thinking and risk taking, but both the need and the demand are apparent. 
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Cofammity Education Involvement in 
Econoiaic Ite^lopaent Pro grans 



First, how involved vould you say that yotir conaiiunity education program is 
in economic development activities? (Circle the nunber of your response.) 



1. V^Y INVOLVED 

2. SOMEIJHAT INVOLVED 

3. A LITTLE INVOLVED 

4. NOT AT AU". INVOLVED 



Approxiiaately what percent of your coimaunitry education program activiti 
are devoted to economic development activities? 

1. ZERO % 

2. 1 TO 20 % 

3. 21 TO 40 % 

4. 41 TO 60 t 

5. 61 TO 80 % 

6. 81 TO 100 % 



To what extent would you prefer to have your community education program be 
more or less involved in economic development activities than it is It the 

?if^?r*'^^^'°v^ ^''u'^^ y**"* F^^f'^ ^« "^""^ involved, somewhat more 

involved, about the same involvement, somewhat less involved, or much less 
involved? 



1. MUCH MORE INVOLVED 

2. SOMEWHAT MORE INVOLVED 

3. STAY ABOUT THE SAME 

4. SOMEWHAT LESS INVOLVED 

5. MUCH LESS INVOLVED 



Please tell us to what extent each of the following economic conditions is 
problem in your local community: (Circle one answer for each topic.) 









NOT A 


DON'T 




1 FROSL^ 


PROBLEM 




KNOW 






« 




# 


Coping vith economic growtii. . 


. . 3 


2 


1 


0 
0 
0 


Declining economic base. . . . 


. . 3 


2 


I 


Lwick of trained workers. . , . . 


3 


2 


1 


Dwindling business community . . 


3 


2 


1 


0 


Plant closures 




2 


1 


0 


Lack of job opporti.nities. . . . 


3 


2 


1 


0 


Farm closures 




2 


1 


0 


Poor investment ciisste. . . . , 


3 


2 


1 


0 
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5. 



Listed below are several coimaunity education activities. Please tell us 
whether each of these activities is offered by your program, and with which 
agency (ies) or organization(s) you collaborate to off ex these activities: 



YES 

i\. Job craining 1 2 

B. Job retraining 1 2 

C. Job upgrading . 1 2 

D. Small business development ... 1 2 

E. Small business inciibators. . , . 1 2 

F. Home abased b isiness classes. . . 1 2 

G. itlarkating for business or £arm . 1 2 

H. Vocational education 1 2 

I. Information on new technologies. 1 2 
J . Assistance to unemployed workers 1 2 

AssiaCanctt to farm families. . • 1 2 

Assistance to unemployed youth . 1 2 

M. Main street programs ...... 1 2 

N. Community development programs . 1 2 

0. School based enterprises .... 1 2 

P. Management training. ...... 1 2 

Q. Professional developn^nt .... 1 2 

R. Basic skills training. ..... 1 2 

S. Career counseling. 1 2 

T. Leadership training 1 2 

U. Tourism promotion. ....... 1 2 

V. Recreational activities pr'jmotion 1 2 

tf. Economic literacy 1 2 

X, Other 1 2 



(Offered Collaborating Agencies 
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6. Are you aware of any ocLar exeiaplary and/or innovative community education 
programs in your state, that are involved in local economic development 
activities? If so. please tell us the name of the program, and the name and 
telephone number of a contact person, if known. 

PROGRAM NAhE CONTACT PERSON TELEPHONE 



7. How interested would you be in receiving taore training in establishing 
economic development projects? 

1. VERY INTERESTED 

2. SOMEWHAT INTERESTED 

3. SOMEWHAT UNINTERESTED 

4. VERY UNINTERESTED 

8. If you are interested in training in economic development projects, in what 
topics are you most interested? 



If there is anything else that you want to tell us about economic 
development activities, or about training for economic development, please 
tell us below: 



If you have any written information that describes the economic development 
activities of your community education program, please send us a copy along with 
your completed questionnaire. Thai^sl 
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Responses to Questionnaire ; 



How involved is your coimunlty education program In economic 
development activities? 



number percept 



Responses 



126 
371 
549 
377 



8.9 
26.1 
38.5 
26.5 



Very Involved 
Somewhat Involved 
A Little Involved 
Not at All Involved 



What percent of your comnunity education program activities are 
devoted to economic development activities? 



Responses 



number 


percent 




374 


26.3 


Zero 


762 


53.5 


1 to 20% 


168 


11.8 


21 to 40% 


74 


5.2 


41 to 60% 


31 


2.2 


61 to 80% 


14 


1.0 


81 to 100% 



To what extent would you prefer to have your coraiinity education 
program be sore less involved in economic development activities 
than it is at the present tin^? 



Responses 



number percent 



309 
757 
342 
9 
2 



21.8 
53.3 
24.1 
0.6 
0.1 



Huch More Involved 
SoR^what More Involved 
Stay About the Same 
So^what Less Involved 
Huch Less Involved 



4. To what extent Is each of the following economic conditions a 
probl em in your local community? 

Definite Slight Not a Don't 







Prp!?le|n,, 


Prpblefp 


Problem 


Know 






Ml. 


% 




% 


no. 


% 


QSb. % 


A. 


Coping 


307 


22.7 


362 


26.7 


637 


47.0 


50 3.7 


B. 


Decline 


589 


42.7 


366 


26.5 


381 


27.5 


45 3.3 


C. 


Lack 


314 


22.8 


572 


41.5 


431 


31.3 


61 4.4 


0. 


IKtfind 


516 


37.2 


385 


27.8 


460 


33.2 


26 1.9 


E. 


Plant 


372 


27.1 


385 


28.0 


582 


42.4 


34 2.B 


F. 


Lack Job 


747 


53.3 


400 


28.6 


233 


16.6 


21 1.5 


G. 


Farm 


354 


25.8 


426 


31.0 


499 


36.4 


93 6.8 


H. 


Poor 


367 


26.7 


427 


31.1 


393 


28.6 


186 13.5 
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Tell whether each of these activities is offered by your program. 





ACTIVITIES 


OFFERED 


NOT OFFERED 






nil • 




no. 




A. 


Job training 


824 


62.0 


493 


37.^ 


B. 


Job retrainincr 


670 


52.3 


610 


47.7 


C. 


Job uoaradlna 


746 


58.1 


539 


41.9 


0. 


Ssall business develoDs^nt 


'ftC 






oc*o 


£. 


Business incubators 


92 


7.6 


1111 


92.4 


F. 


Hofite business 


396 


31.8 


849 


68.2 


G. 


Market bus/fai^ 


325 


26 5 


902 


73.5 


H. 


Vocat 1 onal educa t 1 on 










I. 


Info, on new technology 


552 


44.5 


688 


55.5 


J. 


Aid un^sloyed 


523 


41.4 


739 


58.6 


K. 


Aid fans fiunllles 


216 


17.6 


1011 


82.4 


L. 


Aid unefflolov vouth 










M. 


Main Street 


138 


11.5 


1064 


88.5 


N. 


Coanunlty development 


463 


37.4 


774 


62.6 


0. 


School enterprises 


349 


28.5 


877 


71.5 


P. 


Kanageisent training 


400 


31.9 


854 


68.1 


Q. 


Professional development 


600 


47.8 


654 


52.2 


R. 


Basic skills training 


1074 


80.6 


259 


19.4 


S. 


Career counseling 


706 


55.4 


568 


44.6 


T. 


Leadership training 


421 


33.9 


620 


66.1 


U. 


Tourism promotion 


. 328 


26.4 


916 


73.6 


V. 


Recreation activities 


849 


67.6 


421 


32.4 


U. 


Economic literacy 


434 


35.5 


789 


64.5 


X. 


Other 


86 


42.4 


117 


57.6 



6. & 8. (See the Purvey Instrument for questions) 

7. How interested would you be in receiving more training in 
establishing economic development projects? 



Responses 



percept 



521 
535 
150 
93 



38.3 

43.8 
11.0 
6.8 



Very Interested 
Somewhat Interested 
Somewhat Uninterested 
Very Uninterested 
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APPENDIX B: 

A Checklist of Questions for the CtMf^nlty Educator 
Wanting to Expand Their Economic Development Activities 
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A Checklist of Questions for Coraiunity Educators Wanting 
to Expand Their Economic Oevelopntent Activities 

Are you interacting In the econonic development circles? 
A. Do you attend Cha^r of Ci^serce ^eti trigs? 

5. Are you involved in the Chaser's education conmittee? If there 

isn't one, can you get one started? 
C. Do you or any of your staff sit on the Private Industry Council? 

If not, do you have an infomation arrangement that allows you to 

keep abreast of key issues? 
0. Oo you know the local or regional economic development planners 

and have you discussed helping them gain coi^nity input into 

their planning process? 
E. What strategies are these agencies undertaking to enhance economic 

growth and revitalization? 

What data has been collected on the local econoi!^? 

A. What are the statistics on ^loyi^nt/unemployment? 

B. What data exists to describe local shopping and consumption 

patterns? 

C. What is the size of the retail trade? 

D. How »any retail dollars stay within the cominity? 

E. How many export dollars are brought into the coamunity, and how 

effectively do they circulate? 

F. What is the manufacturing base of the conmunity? 

6. What potential exists for expanding existing business or 

developing new ones? 

Do you know who the najor employers are? 

A. What is the long term outlook for each industry? 

B. What new technologies are likely to i^act the labor force in each 

of these in the next two years? Five y^ars? Ten years? 

C. Where is t^<^ raajor market (s) for each industry? 

0. What international conditions affect their larkets? 
E. What is the job multiplier for each Industry? 

What portion of local jobs are created by small businesses? 

A. What portion of the labor force is self employed? 

B. What estimat&'S have been made on possible expansion of small 

business? 

How many sfsall businesses begin and fold each year? 
A. What is the failure rate of businesses after 5 years? 
6. What are the najor causes of failure anong local small businesses? 

C. How have recent changes in the econot^y impacted local small 

businesses, particularly retail stores and services? 

Are you familiar with the major sources of funds tor job training? 

A. What JTPA funds are available locally and how are they used? 

B. WSiat kinds of training programs have been funded by the local or 

regional PIC? Are funds from the governor's special programs 
section available to n^et needs of your constituencies? 

C. What kinds of job training are currently being funded by 

vocational education? 
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7. What is the literacy level of the cornmunity? 

A. How nany people have not graduated from high school or obtained 

equivalency? 

B. What is the level of technical training, college education, and 

post graduate mrk7 

C. What opportunities exist for training in new technologies and 

continuing professional development? 

D. What reasons do local businesses give for laying-off worker* or 

hiring peo»;)le frm outside the cosssunity? 

E. What characteristics do eiiployers nost desire in new hires? 

8. Are you fasiliar with pn^rans to help displaced homemakers, single 

parents, and dislocated w>rkers? 

A. What training options exist for these groups? 

B. Are prograas in life/work planning targeted to this audience 

available locally? 

C. Does your regional or local vocational extension program provide 

entrepreneurship training and support in your community? 

9. What educational responses have developed in response to economic 

development assessments? 

A. H(M does education appear in materials to recruit new businesses 

and industries? 

B. How can education be a resource for meeting economic development 

targets or recons^ndations? 
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APPENDIX C: 



A Listing of State Agencies 

In Economic OevelopBffint* 



* The following lists were rcnpiled by the Economic Research Service, 
USDA and are reproduced v#ith their pennission. 
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STATE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 



Slate economic devetopment agendes provide help with 
focai economic development {i^ogmms and can be 
contacted lor inf(»TT>ation ami assistance. 



ALABAMA 

Alabisma Dep^tmem of Ecorot^ 

md Communtty Affsas 
3465 ^k3fr^'isn Bs^ge Road 
^-O- Bon 2939 
A^lonl§ofnef>. At 36105-0939 
(2031 254^700 

ALASKA 
Comrrsssioner 

Aifiska D^idmr^ of Commerce 

and Ecm^mHc Oev^opment 
f^^uch D 

Juntm. AK 9961 1 
(907) 465 23CK) 

AMERtCAn S0Af04 

Assi^<im for Economic and Business 
Affaifs Governor s Office 
Pago 

American ^mos 96799 
0.11-684*633-4116 

ARIZOtiA 

Ari^jw Depmmtent of Commcice 
i 700 Wsshington Street 
Foufth Root 
Phoei^. AZ 8^7 
C602) 255-5371 

ARKANSAS 

Oifectof 

Afkmtias Nuiustfli C^vefopmem 

Coirm^^tton 
Ote O^al Room 4C-3O0 
Utte R<x^. AR 72201 
<50I)37I?052 

CAUFORMIA 

Director 

^^pfiitfDent of CdTHTierce 
1121 L Street. Suite 600 
S^ieun^^. CA 95614 
(916) 322 1394 

COLORADO 

Director 

Divisi^ of Corrm\efce snd 

E^vekjpmeni 
1313 Stermftf^, Room 523 
Denver, CO ^203 
(^3) ^2205 

cont^ECTiccrr 

I^»p«ftiwm ^ EconofT^ 

Devdopment 
210 Wfishir^gton &reet 
Hartfofd. CT 06106 
(203J 566.3737 



t>ELAWARE 

De!£w^ Devclopmeni Office 

P.O. BOK 1401 
Dover. DE 1^3 
(302) 736-4271 



FLORIDA 
Dkector 

Fk>r^ Departrr^rtt <^ Co m me r ce 
701 We« Cairm Sir^ 
Coi^ BuMti^. Rofm C-26 
T^h^ee. FL 32301 
(904J 468-6^ 

GE(^IA 

Commtes^>rier 

Georgia Depaftmem of InduSify 

aiHf Tratle 
2^ Peet^ttree Street. H.W. 
P-O, J 776 
AltwHa, GA 30301 
(404) 656-3556 

GUAM 

Special Ass^tant 

Susir^ss and Bcoi^sir^ Alters 

OHice of Jte Governor 

E^ecir^ Oi^nbers 

A<^,QU%9I0 

(671)47241931 ext 334 

HAWAII 

[Rector 

Dep^ment of Plannif^ mtd 

Economk: Devek^^meit 
250 Sou^ fking Street 
P,0. Bo* 2359 
Hf^oktiu. HI 9^04 
{im} 548-3033 

IDAHO 

I^edor 

Department of Con^rterce 
Room 106 

B<^. ID 83720 
(208) 334-2470 

ILUMOiS 

Director 

Hirmb Deisfi^tmem ol Commefce 

and Community Affairs 
Stme of Q^T^ 

100 We^ Rand^)« St^ 3-4(X^ 
Chk^. tL^)602 
<3i2) 9! 7-4075 

lUDiANA 

D^i^ Ej^ci^ve Directs 
^ti^m £^3i»ma^ oi Commefce 
One North C^Jitof. Suite 700 
ifufiara^x^ ^ 462(^^2243 
(317) 232-8^ 



IOWA 

D^ecu^r 

Io«a De¥eto|mte«ts Comrms^^^ 
€^ Qmai %vemie« Suite A 
D^ Mom^. lA 50309 
(513) 281 3619 

KAtiSAS 

Secretary 

K^^sas Depmrmnt of Ecofwnfc 

Deveio|MTie^ 
^3 Kansas Aveitue. Suth Floor 
T<^ieke. t>^^3 
1913) 296 3461 

KENTOCKY 

&crelmy of Commerce 
Kemucky Comrwce Cabirtet 
CajMO^ Plaza Tower, 24th Floor 
Frankfort. KV 4(^1 
(M2) 564-7670 

LOaiSiAtiA 

Secretary 

Lo^iisiana D^i^tment of Commerce 

One Mar^me Plaia 

P.O. B(»c 94185 

Baton Rou^. LA 70804 9185 

(504) 342-5:^ 

MAiliE 

D*rect<K 

Maine &&te Devek^wnem Offkre 
193 Sime &rem 
Aygu^. ME 04333 
f207| 289-2656 

MARYLAND 

Sectetf^ 

^^iarytar^ Def^rt^ent of Economtc 

md Cormruir^ Dcvek^pment 
45 Cah^ &eet 
Anr^^sc^ MD 2140! 
C30 1 } 269-3944 

MASSACHOSETTS 
Secretary 

Offke of Eomomfe Affairs 
One Ashburton Plwce. 2 1st Floor 
Boston. ^iA02l08 
^617) 727-8380 

MICHIGAN 

Difectm ^ Commerce 

Mtelr*^ DQ»^^nent of Commerce 

RO, Sox 3C^25 

t»is^/^4d^ 

(517) 173-1820 

MINNESOTA 

D^»inm^ of Energy and Econ^tc 

De^iopmem 
900 Ameri^n Center Buildiftg 
150 KeSogg Boi^ei^ 
St MN 55101 
(612) 2^-6424 



MISSiSSIIH^t 
D»ector 

Depanment qf Economtc 
De vehement 

1 2CK) Warter StHer 8utWir>g 
P.O. Box 649 
Jack^, MS 39205 
(601) 359 3449 

MISSOURI 

DtrectoT 

Dep^ment Economic 

Devetoprrten! 
P O Bok I 18 
Jefferson City. MO 65102 
(3^4) 751-3946 

MONTANA 
Director 

Department <^ Commerce 
Cs^ad Statkjf. 
1 424 Nin^ Avenue 
Helena. MT 59620-0410 
(406) 444 3494 

NEmMSKA 

Difecior 

D^saitment <^ Economy 

Devebpr^tem 
301 Centefm^l M^ South 
P O Bon 94666 
Uncoln, ME 685(^ 
(402) 471-311 I 

NEVADA 

Executive Director 

Commission on Econort^ 

Ckfvebprrrent 
600 East Witons. &4fte 203 
Carson Q^. NV 89710 
(702) ^5-4325 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Director 

DMsk>n of Eccmomk Deveiopm^ 
P.O. Box 956 
Conc«tl. NH 03301 
(^3) 271-2343 

NEW JERSFY 

ComrTt^s«>ner 

DepartrnenI of Commerce and 

Economtc Development 
One West State Street 
Ftoor, Bex CN821 
Trenton. NJ (18625 
(609) 292-2444 

NEW MEXICO 

Secretary 

Stme erf New ^^leioco 
EcofM^nic £^vet«^jmeftt Divi^on 
Bataan MerTtonal Buildirtg 
Santa Fe. N« 87503 
(M5) 827-6325 
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NEW YORK 



OKLAHOMA 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 



Comrmssiorh 

NV Slate DepvJtrtmcm of Economtc 

Albany, m 12245 
i5\B) 474^ iOO 

NORTH CAROUMA 

Secretary 

Df^mmem of Commerce 
430 Nftfth S^tstmry Stf«^ 
Rdfetgh. fHC 2761 i 
(919) 733^^2 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Titmh OaJ«cta Economtc 

Dcvetopment Commissi 
Ubeny ^^ntKta! B«iidmg 
Stfite Capites Grounds 
e^marck. m 58505 
{701|224.28'I0 



{^rector 

D^panment ci Co mm ci cg and U^)or 
Sa^ksn. CM. 

^kNthm Mart^ i^ntis 96950 
(01 1) 234 7261 

OfffO 

Dwector 

Ohio Def^ment erf Develt^jmem 
30 ^oad, Rf^om 2540 
P.O. Box \mi 
Columtms, OH 43215 
<6I4) 466-3379 



DefKKtmem of EconoCT^ 

4024 Nosth Lmco^ Smtfevsnd 
Okiahome City. OH 73l(^ 
^405> 521 2401 

OREGON 

Director 

Ecof^mic DevelopmcfH Depanment 

Cottage Street, N.E 
Sa^. 01^97310 
373 1200 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Secretary 

Permsylvdrtia Depeitment 

Comrnercft 

433 Forw) Bui$^ 

Harri^^. 17120 

(717) 787 3003 

fHiERTO RiCO 

Admifiisxrator 
Eammmc Dc^v^o^^ni 

Adinin^sifat^^ 
Q P.O^ Box 2350 
San Ji^. ihsmo Rtco 0<^36 
(609) 758-4747 

RHOl^ tSLAND 

Director 

Department of Economtc 

Developrom 
7 Jacks<^ WaSiway 
Provid^tce. Rl 0^3 
<40 1)277-2^1 

SOOTH CAROUNA 

OectOf 

Soi£th Carolina Stale Development 

Board 
P.O. Bos 927 
Coiufi^ SC 29202 
(803)740-3145 



Dwectof 

D^»Sftn^tt Slc^ Devsiopmsf 4 
2 f South Ceritrsl 
Pterre. ^ 57501 
(^) 773 5032 



TENNESSEE 

Cs^ttmisstonw 

Ecor^mtic ^id CommufHly 

D€^fe^£^meni 
RorHel J<fk$on Suil^r^, 8th Fktor 
320 Sixth Avern^. North 
fia^vi^. TIM 37219 5308 
(615) 741 I38S 

TEXAS 

Execyuve Otrectof 

Jtum EamoTT^ Deve^^nent 

Comrru^ion 
410 ^reet 
Cai^ &^ion. BoK 12728 
Atmtn. TX 7871 1 
mZ) 472 5^9 

UTAH 

Executive Dn^ecu^r 
De^^ftmgyrt ^ Conrnnm^y aru2 

Economic Development 
6290 Office &ii^r^ 
Sim L^Oty. UT84H4 
(80 n 533 5396 

VERMONT 

Commtssio^^ of Devetopmei^ 
Vem^M Agerwry of Development 

&ateS^i 
Montpefief. VT 05602 
t802> 828*321 ! 

VIRQiNiA 

Director 

Vtfgmia D^Ksrtfi^nt of 

Ect^^cmttc DewHopn^t 
1 000 Wa^Hftglon Buiklin^ 
Richrwyrtd, VA 23219 
{804J 786-3791 



Chief Ecorwt^ for the Vi»^ 

Go v e m me m House 
Ct«Sffoltff Am^ 

Tf^^nas. V^i^ fsfaruis 
imB) 7740001 

WASHINGTON 
Director 

D^isftmem of Trade and Economy 

^^vi^o^T^jr^ 
General Adminissmtior5 B&^iding 
Rocmi 10! 

CHyn^. WA ^504^13 
<206) 753-7426 

WEST VIRGINIA 

D^ecfOf 

Governor s d^tx of Commim^ wtd 

Indusirt^ De^k^pmeni 
St^ Ca$Htoi. Room M!46 
Charksioitm. WV 25?05 
(304) 348^5^ 

WISCC^SIN 



Ltetitenant Go^«m<^ and Secrecy 
Wtsconsin Dep^itmeftt of 
Development 

1 23 West Wa^iing^n Ai^ruie 
Box 7970 

mmJ^i^ WS 53707 
(60S) 266-IOlS 

WYOMING 

Eisecwlive Directof 
Ecoftomk: Devekxprr^i ar^ 

Siabiiizat^ Boc^ 
fiefschier &ttk^ 
Thtfd Fkjor. East Wing 
Cheyerme. WV 62002 
(307) 777. 7284 
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SMALL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 



Most States have one or rmm Small &isbie» Devek^n^t Coiters (SBI^sK a^en a part of a 
S^te tmlv^^tyt that pnivkte ciHins^i^ ai^ assistance to potential mw ki^ness ^mi^. Most 
States have re^onal or local ^cmters as well, so th^ hi^ cwtiua^ig new. busiRess ideas 
an4 deveioplns merkelkig ai^ ^umdal plans can be obtained ki^8y« For further tnfomiatlan 
about SBDC ^vfces, ^nd the tocatkm of the tmar^ office, contact the State center Iteti^ 
below. 





DSoTtuCl Or CQLUmf^A 


IQWA 


MtCHIQAri 




f*te. nancy ri^e 




irs»- f\t II 1 1 II 1 t -L. 1 . c . - — 


orate L^TGCtar 


[^rector 




biate Uffector 


^ t M la a MM M filial ■ fl ■ ■ « {mi m a-i n 

^BosnftQ ^fnan eBusiness 


U^tr^ <^ C<mfw^ 


Iowa Btffllness 


rwntgafi ^rnan ou^iess 


D^fetopn^nl Cent^ 


Smfid Bi^ne^ 


Devek^Tm^l Center 


DcveiopmefU Cent^ 


I r I r 1 itn Avenue 50utn. 


DeveSo|!^T^tt Center 


towa ^aie Ufuv^rs^y 


wayrte 5late unrvfasity 








2727 becond Avenue 


D^ntHt^ifin), AL J^zi^ 


otn rwrTOunt we^t n.w. 


Aarrtuusueiton 


□euoit, MI 4o2Qi 




KfA/ni 1 <£0 


vjHinipenynn outioing 


tJ 1 ^1 Df f -4o4o 






I^r Uyfm AVeflW 






(^vl4&| 0 1 U«3 I DU 




MlrirfcSOTA 








mr. Jerry s-aftwrfgnt 


$^Qle proctor 


rLOnlDA 




olote Dtfector 


AUima ofnas ousmess 


Mr. Gregory L. Hlgglr^ 


it A MC AC 


minn^oia amau oustness 


Oevelopnt^tt Cef^^ 


C^<i»#seK III* 1 if 1 1 ■ 


f^is, QuScin w^>orne*nowes 


Devetoprnent Center 




rfonoiJ «^rniiii Dus?n€ss 


^ate Lmecic^ 


COiiege ^ ^ Tmm^^ 


^,7U wesi f tn Av&vue. 


ueveic^irnem %.enic^ 


l\anSaS diEtmi OUmfl^S 


1 lUf riasetwe uates civa. 


ouiie 1 1!? 


urwer^ty of w^a tiwot 


uevetopTiieni v^enter 


aUtte 4D£ 






w^rm^ ^aie vinivc^sKy 








\j^ic^s ousoiess 


(t>l4£| 440*O0IU 










M. Dtf A III Q A e 




v^nnpus Dox 4o 










Ur. KOQ^ omitn 


biBte uuecuST 


i^. rr&nK noy 




cnate t^ector 




(|^lii^il«#iii» a 




untvosisy Of rniss^Sippi 








ornaii ous^t^s 


Sfn^ Busings 


ueveicq^nwH \^en^ 


fvcn ixicivY 


Dev^apment C@it^ 


Dei^elc^^n^^ Obiter 


/ fill til ■ ■ ■] It 1 1 /^( ^w»r»rint\m 




^ Mta ■ ■ f 1 lift »m» 


KeseflTCfi ono kuihic dervtcc 


i ii'«i(H'> ^ im — — 1 — - 

\jrycopee VpOrnptex 


^ase Mirecior 


A^rmnisirmtt^ 


rIOOf Li&mfy, KOOfTI 71^ 


lim) cast oroQd atreet 


fS^nt^Ky Dt^tess 


Jo2d Kidge^i^oo^ Koad 




Airier^ uA j\mjd 


DevetopfncTTt Center 


JacKSon, mo 1 1 


L^t% KOCKt AH 7^4£Q4 


(4U4) M^-^/OU 


uruvefsay of iNwtucKy 


CoOI) 9o2'07oO 






t fit Pa ail^lnM 

SO rwvm SKmumtQ 






iHAriO 








mr, Konaid K rtaU 




rred O- Hale 


CwHPlECriCCfT 


5tSt6 umCtOf 




otate Li^ecu^ 


inr . «l0nfi O Connor 




t ^V/t£^t A A£ A 


^tesmiii Sniatt Business 




Devek^jfTiefU Center 


LfT. jonn cssicef 


Deve^i^yn^tt Center 


UtHversity Connecncirt 


Control Cemer 


swt i/yecicr 


cSL Loms ilrHverslty 




l^ise ^ette Ciruver^y 


Loui^ma SrnaH Bu^n^s 


O Nell niMl - 100 




college oi Dus?n^^ 


LJevesopnteni v^ncr 


I074 Lmdelt mvQ. 


Sdt^ of Bu^n^ 


19 iQ CMver^ly 


Northeast Lou^ana CJn^v^sity 


St LotMS, MO o31uo 


AmmlstrBtion 


□otse, a? oJlflZ^ 


Aormnmrative ek^w^. 


(314? 334-7204 


aw U*4i, Ifoom 4Z2 




KOC^ 




luo rainl^o Koso 




untversity Unve 


NEBRASKA 


dtOITS, \.l XJOCdO 


II 1 tM/\iO 


M#ve^M\A t A ^71 ^AO 


Koperi Dernier 


(20 400-4135 


fnr, J€fT pUtcneli 


(3iO) J42*£4o4 


^ A ^ f - — — A — - 

State uractor 




^ase Director 




PieDrasica ^frati ousness 


I^LAWARE 


D€^. ^ Contn^fce and 


mm A IMC 


Devetopmefit C^itc^ 


fnr. U8V»3I rSnC 


ComntUHtty Atreirs 


w. wanen riiroy 


Cb^^^Sf^ty of N^ra^ca 










Ctni^f!^ of OdBware 


^¥dcqmeit Cents^ 


Unlver^ oS Soi^^mn M^ne 


Pe^ Kkw^ Centa- 




620 Bm A^faiTO Stre« 




ls 1 3 Farruinvoiv^MBtf 


Devdo^mnt Center 


5th Floor 


Devctopn^ Cemer 


Omaha, NE 681 82 


iHmt^ Sidte (X)S 


Sf»tngfidd. IL 62701 


246 DeeHi^ A\«nue 


(402) 554-2521 


Newark, D£ 19716 


(217) 785-6267 


^tss^tsd. ME 04102 




{302) 451-2747 




(207) 780^23 


NEVADA 




IHDIAHA 




Mr, Smt Afetes 




Rmtdy Mcectows 


mAS^CrtOSETTS 


State Dtre^ 




State Dh'Ktor 


Mr. Joftfi 


(Jf^verslty of Nevada-Rerto 




Iru&nii Econimiic 


Suite Dfrecior 


&TisH Busine^ 




DeveksfKnent Council 


Ufriv^s^ M^saciiu^tts 


E^veiofOTent Cemer 






SmaH Bu^iess 


Ojltege of Bt^n«s 




E>evdi£^mia^ Center 


Devi^c^n^rft Center 


Adrn^^^ion 




One North Csf^, Suite 425 


203 Sdt^ of Msnsgcmerrt 


Reiw. NV 89557.0016 




indianspolis, iN 46204 


Arnh«^ MA 01CX)3 


(702) 784*1717 




(317)634^1690 


(413) 549-4930 €3^ 303 
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NEW HAMPSH'I^ 


CMilO 


KXITH CAfK^NA 


VlfKUN LLANOS 


Mr. Cra^ Seymour 


Ms, f. Schkrk 


Mr. W. F. Lktle^hn 


Df . &^mtm S. Kabuka 


State Oirectof 


Slate IJkectc^ 


State Director 


Director 


CirUvG^ty of New htemj^k^ 


Ohk> D^?mtment of 


South Carofina Srr^S Bustne^ 


Srvt^ Bu^n^s 


&nafl Busing 


Dev^ipmem Small By^n^ 


C^vetoprmm Cef^«" 


Envelopment Center 


Devdopment Center 


Dcv^^»imnt Cen^ 


Univer^ of &>iith Cait^na 


College of tJ^ virgin i^nds 


370 Commerd^ «>treet 


^ Eae^ Broad &reet 


Coifege of Business 


BoK 1087 


AUmdie^a-. HH 03103 


P.O. Box 1(X)1 


Admin^^ion 


Chark^ Anrudks. 


(603) 625-4522 


CohmUms^ 43213 


Cc^umt^, SC 292(^ 


St Thomas OOmJl 


(614) 466-4945 


<803) 777-4907 


(8(^) 776-32(ro 


IHEW JERSEY 








Jimi^ Holtoway 


OKLAI^>mA 


^Xmi DAKOTA 


WASIINQTON 


State DhtKior 


Mr. Ltoyd MBter 


Mr. Don^ Giwnfteid 


Mr. Lyte M Anderson 


flew Smei Busing 


St3^ D^ctc^' 


c^ate Director 


State Director 


itevdopment C^t^ 


Sciitfi^s^em ^dahcmia State 


South Dakota SrraS Business 


Srr^ Business 


Rutgers Univmity 


(Jnlver^ 


Dev^o^Hmnt Cer^ 


Devek>pfTffint Center 


3rd Roar - Acka^n Heli 


SmaS &i^ne$s 


Untve^^^ of South Dakota 


Wmhffigtm Ufi«.*^«y 


ISO CNversky ^reet 


^ve^qmtem Center 


School Bu^n^ 


441 Todd Wm 


Ne«^rk. fU 07102 


&aton A. Box 4194 


414 East Qark 


Puliman. wA 99I64**4740 


(20!) 64fl-D950 


Durant OK 74701 


V^m^kHi, 57(^9 


(509) 335-1576 


t Alt\C\ t\'\ A ^^T?*^ 

(4(&) 924-0277 


(605) 5.7-5272 




NEW YORK 






WEST Virginia 


Mr. Jwt^ L Kk^ 


OREGON 


TENNE^EE 


Ms. ooise Jack 


Slate O^ecto 


Mr. Sandy Cutler 


C^. LK.^fH[^ Rosser 


State Director 


Update Ne« VoHt 


Slate D^ec^ 


&ate Director 


West Vkginto Small Business 


Sm^ &^ess 


Oregc»n &nafi Bi^tk^ 


Termessee SmaM Business 


Deveiofment C^^^ 


DevdqKront C^H^ 


Devdc^nent Cotter 


Devetopnrwit Center 


GovaTKH'*s Office ^ Comimmky 


^le Ufilversfty ^ 


Lai^ C^mrm!^ CoSege 


Mempms State university 


and ln<&^riiy Devdt^pmefU 


New {S-iNV) 


Down^^wn Center 


3876 Centra Av^me 


1115 Vkpnia Street East 


SUNY Centnri Admini^ration 


1059 wiflan^e Street 


Memimls, Tl 36 1 52 


Charleston, WV 2«7310 


S-523 


Eu^nc. 97401 


(^1) 454-2500 


(3W) 348-2360 


SUNY Ptee 


(503) 726-2250 






AS^my. NY 12246 




TEXAS 




(518) 473-5398 


PHHNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Jot p. ^KKJman 


Df. ?egsy Wlreman 


Ms, Susan Gartw 


Region Director 


State Director 


NORTH CAIWUNA 


Stiite Sector 


Sma^ &isln^ 


W^ronsin SmaS Bu^ness 


Mr. Sctm R. Dat^erty 


Pem^y^nia Sn^ Bu^i^a 


Devek^^nent Center 


Devetopmer^ Cent^ 


State D^ector 




ilrtlm:^ or Hoti^lc^ 


Ur^vef^ty of WlsccMtsIn 


ftoith Cambte &na8 ^t^iess 


Ui^vef^ of Per»^iv^i» 


CMver^ty Park 


602 State ^leet Second Fk>or 


Devei^^iT^nt Center 


The Wharton School 


1 27 Heyne, 4m}0 Calhoun 


MadiK>n. wl 53703 


Univef^iy of Nortti Carottna 


3^1 S^nberg-Dfe^ch H«uCC 


Kou^on, TX 77004 


(oC^) 2o3-7794 


820 Day Stre^ 


Ph^adeip)^ PA 19104 


(713) 749^10 




Rate^, NC 276(® 


(215) »8«']219 




WYOMING 


(919) 733-4643 




OTAK 


Mr. Mac C ofyam 




Puerto rico 


Mr. Kumen Davb 


State Director 


rn^ff In OAivtJfA 


f^r, %iose p»» rcoiTEsigucra 


oiaie uircvior 




Mr. Tom Rausch 


Commonw^dtit Dtrecior 


Utah Small &isln^ 


E^velt^OTcnt Cwtm 


^te D^^ctor 


&iuyi Bioinas 


Devekjpm^ Center 


Q^per Community CoUege 


Umvers&y erf Nonh Dakota 


Oe^rek^mimt Center 


Unlv^s^ of (itah 


130 Nor^ A^. Suite A 


Small Bualr^m 


Ui^¥«i^ of PiK^ Rico 


^ Soutfi 200 E^ - Suite 418 


C^jer, WY 82«)1 


Devete|Hnent Centa* 


College Sta&m 


Sdt LakcGty. 0T841ir 


(307) 235-4825 


217 Sotith 4th ^reet 


Bu&^B 


(801)581-7905 




P.O. Box 1576 


Maya^ffiz, PR CXJTOS 




Grand Forks, ND 58205 


(809) 834-3590 


VERMONT 




(701)780*3403 




Nonte Elliott 




mOtUt ISLAND 


Dkector 






Mr. Douglas JoWlng 


Extef^on S«vtce 






State 1^^:^ 


Smait Bu^n^ l^vdO|>ment 






Sm^ &ain€^ 


University cf V^nKjnt 






O^riopmeM Center 


Mor^i Kail 






Bryant Cofl^ 


Bunlngton. VT 05405 






D^las Pike. Route 7 


(802) 656*4479 





(401} 232-61 11 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SYSTEM 



The Cooperative Extendi System, • pi^tiwsii^ b^w^n the OefMytAWitt of AgrlaifiiTO, state Land 
Grant iHdv^^fes* and OHiitty govoimica^ lu» calces to arary coiaity ki the Cl^. Extension a^its 
thfouglKHit the ouin^ he'^ Iroid crnniiQKtftfes mmss eemtmr^ devdopment qilfcma, tmOd coiimniidty 
deveto|xn^t stem. Initiate spedfk do^^imnt |M^^^s« «k1 trein cKtrais to cmimiimfty oi^anl^^ md 
(eadi^sMp ^wm (&i addithm to tttt^ owe wefl^tmown duties fai the agrees <rf apiculture, heme economics 
fli.d humim m^timu md 4-H ^mth^ hi iMm^ help hi avi^Me by contacUng your tocti 

county ext^tskm office (oftei 8st^ under Xcunty Government* bi the Uue pages ^ the l^^nme book)* 
Fm f%ff^m bif«matfoiit U» ^mimadty resowce de^opment (CRO) i^ocpwn Irad^ al yms- ^te 

Lai^ Gr»t unhrer^. 

Slate Cornmunlty Resource Development Leaders 



Aftatema % 


L. Oab^O^i^^i^n 


i^w Jm^ C Edwscte 




C^. R. Weiren McC^ 




Cormmm^ilun^ Dev^Nspmatl 


r^. Jm^ 




Coopmi^ Exi^^km S^vice 




State Leat^. CRO 


CoG|>^a6ve Exten^n Scrvfee 


AB5 Depemr^U. ftoom 157. AOB4 


P.O. few 339 


DqmtETient ^ Agrto^iotl 






Fbrida A€^ Univer^y 


Eoofi^nlcs 


203 Dunwi Hm 


Diwis. CA 95616 


Tai^sssee, FL 32307 


Cooperfiive Esr^nshzn S^vice 


Aubiim. AL 36849 


(9!6)752-^X)6 


(904)599-3561 


f^uvkie CM¥«^ 


(20S) ^[6^923 






KrROfWJt Bufkfeig 557 




Coiorado 


Cieorgia 


West Lafeyelte. fN 47907 


Dr. Qene L. Ekmhm 


i% Urry Durm 




(317)494*4312 




Coofcfttaior. PQ. and Community 


Assistant Dkects^« 




P.O. Box 53 


Of§K^EB^fm E^uc^Eion 




Iowa 




Pro^sm C(xtt»ct 


Coopeca^ve Extef^sion Service 


Dr. Roi»^ C P^[Mv«s 


Norm^. AL 35762 


Coop«i^ve Extgnston Sendee 


^Oeof#a 


Associate Director 


(205) 859*7337 


FdisCg^€D^23 


AmCTS,OA30^ 


Cooperative E^^era^ Sefvice 




<»!.557^ 


(404) 542-7561 


^wa Stsle diversity 


Dr. H. Thwm^ - 






108 CumarH^ 




Conmctkut 


^k. Qtmtce WS^rm, Jr. 


Ames. iA 50011 


Co(H»»ctttire £3i^^tsk^ SeivicQ 


Dr. QeneC Wha^ 


^ 1890 Exten^n 


(515) ^4^397 


Room 205 A^o^ H«0 


As^ Dtredoit ^^^^ufc 


F(8t V^y Slfi^ CoMege 






Coop«ra^ Es^r^i^ S^vk» 


Box ^Q&l 


Kansas 


Ti^M^. AL 36C^ 




Foft V(^. OA 310^ 


tk. me>aie 




Stiffs* CT 06266 


(912) 825-62^ 


Aa^i^ DirectX^, Q> 


Ala^ 


(203) 4^-41^127 


Ouam 


Coopoist^ Eii£»i!y«i S^vlce 


Oetavime 


Ka^s9 ^8le Ui^ver^ 


An^Kmy T. {1ato»«8 


Dr. LcHiy F. Kasperbaiier 


Omber^gCT Mi^ 




Dr. M»m>s Buttefieid 


Director. Comiminlly Rescmrce 


/Wui^. KS 65606 


429D&reet.&^210 


^^Leacter 


D€veS^Hnef^ 


(9U^) 532-5840 


AfKtiomi^ AK 9950! 2346 


Coop«a^ £i^ai3ion Sovkre 


Coopefattve Extension Sctv^ 




C907) 276-2433 




Cinhms^ of Quern 


Koitt^y 


ArkiHia 




UOO^atkm 


Dr. PmA D. Warner 


Nerark, DE 19717.13.^3 


Ciuanri 9691 3 


As^atof^ Direct for Development 


Seiyi J. Suit 


(302)451-2509 


(671)734*2506 


and Tracing 






Kawafi 


Coc^er^hre Exterote Service 




Mr. OS. y^sstdr^m 


CM^er^ d Kentucky 


Coofiera^ Exfien^n Service 


AdntiJTi^a^vc Head 


Dr. S^di^ L So«en 


2QB A^. Ejep, ^!km (00644) 


CoSe^ol ApfcuKifre 


1890 Exfatsion 




Lexing^ KV 40546 


(iff^vmity ^ Af^ona 


De£aw8te ^te CoSege 


DepaitmenJ of Agrfci^tufai 


(^) 257-1083 


Tucwi. AZ 8572 1 


Box 41 


md Resource Economtcs 




(602) 621-3622 


Dm^. £^ 19901 


(Jnhrersity of Kawaa 


Dr. H.R. Benson 




(302) 7^^900 




Adfv^^^rmor. 189 J Extensa 


Ark^tSK 


i^stnct Of Conitmm 


2345 The 


Pfograrns 


/%. J.a. WStons 


Hormiu&i. 96S22 


Ker^ucky University 




A^. Wims T. V^son 


i&Cm) 948-7602 


P.O Box 196 


CoopenSlve E^tensio/i Service 


^te Program Leader U» CRD 


Idaho 


Ffantdoft KY 40601 


UnlvttSHy ^ AfHersss 


(Mva^ of tte Di^fct 


(502) 227^152 


RO, Box 391 


of O^unU^ 


Harold ?. Qt^^hmf 




Utde Rod«. AR 72203 


4200 Conncafcitt A^«5m». N,W. 


AssssisiM Director 


Louisiana 


(501)373 2594 


Wa^{f^tt^ DC 29^XX>8 


Ci^p^a^ Exten^cm Service 


Dr. St dergy 


(2D2) 576^1^^ 


(if ivefsity of tde^ 


C^viatoi Leader 


Dr. Aftln^ 


Rorye 


Agric^rai Sdence Bk^. 


Cooperative Extension Service 




^^cc»«. ID 83S43 


Louisiana ^ateUnivef^ 


\B9Q Afrteu^tiiai Pnogmms 


Dr. Jim A^ 


i^m 885-6639 


Kn^> Hafl 


P.O. B«( 82 


Aa^stant D^m for Agricultufe 


IIRnois 


Baion RcH^. LA 70SO3 


Ui^^f^ of Arkam»-P^ 


and Rifrai Development 


(504) ^-2145 


mmm^, 71601 


Extm^ Pro^ffim 


Lt. P«ef ^oome 




{50t>541.6^ 


Cooperssive £xten^>n Service 


Assi^^ Direca^. 


Dr. Leo(tey Wim£m» 


UfUi^niiy of FkH^ 


Agrkriiltufe and Natural 


Admlni^mUw-. I890£xten^n 


Cailfomia 


1038 McCffty 


Reswwes 


Pm^mrs 


Dr. ^^^Md 


C^ies^» FL 3261 1 


Coopers^ve Ejden^on Se/vice 


P.O. Box i 0010 


^Dgf&tt O^'CCtor 


(904) »2.|763 


CMivGfsity of 


Sm^thati Branct! Pc^ OfBce 






1 16 Murr^ofd 


Bston Roi^. LA 7Q813 


Cdopemlive Ext^t^ifl Service 




1301 W. Oep^Dr. 
(M^tf^ R-6I8C* 


(504)771 2242 








R^«raSde. CA 92521 




(217) 333-^5 




(7!4> 787 3326 
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Maine 

Cof^ermkvt Extens^n Service 
100 Wimlow HfiS 
Unhfef^ of Mefexe a! Dmno 
On^. M£ 04469 
(207) 581. 3!^ 

f^myiand 

Dr. Rfi^ J. A^c^ 

Associc^ elector. Agftci^ture 

1216 Symofts 

CoSei^ Pmk. 30742 

{301) 454*4846 

Dr. Lot^ C. Tlumu^n 

St^ Ext^i^n ^»ec^^ CRD 

Unh^ersity of Hfiiybnd-E^em Shore 

Princess Aime. 21653 

(3€n»l027« 

Massachuselts 

Dr. F^sbnan 

Propsn L»^. OID^R 
Coop&^ve Extenston S^vice 

2!4SK>d^^ki^Hafi 
Amherst MA 01003 
(413)^54X^7 

Dr. Ad^ B. Csr^ 

108 A^teu^ufC HfiH 
Eatt 4^24 
©17)3^5^118 

Minnesota 
i€^n Sem 

State Lrader. Conmunity and 
(Inh^s^ of Minnes^ 

^612)824-3070 

MISS^S^I 
DtfliR« TJeker 
Asaet^ Dhec^f 
Coopcfdlhrt Extsnskm Service 
P.O. Sox 5446 

A^s^sippi Stsie, MS 39762 
(801)325-3141 

Dr. Owtei^teppvd 

Aloom State Unlwsisy 
P.O. Box 479 
Lcsmm. MS 390% 
(801)877*2918/2933 

Mlssouii 
Dr. Tocn Hs'id&iwi 
Progmt^ D^ectcr, Cfn^iu^itlty* 
Pub(k: Scttof Progrwm 

CMv^^ of Mis»s^ 
Cotorth^ m 8521 1 
(214)6827755 



Dr. H. Ran^j^ 

Cocip^tive Extensa &fvtec 
UiKO^ Cli^veisity 
900 Motemi Oive 
Jefferson Oiy. 65101 
(314) 751-2325 

Montana 
Dave S^pe 

Stme Pro-am Cocst^natof fer 

Hufwr> Res(^ffce Devetepment 
Qoo^st^t^ ExtKi^^ Sovtee 
Monienfl ^ste University 
^aer^ MT 59717 
{AKm 994*3451 

Nebraska 

Dr. L£^ Umc^ 
f^recior 

Coe^^efi^ve Ext«^km Sev^ 
Cii^^^!fs^ of Nti^sska 
214 Ag Has 

l^KO^. ^583^703 
{402} 472-;^66 

ftevada 

£k. Q^don L. M^ 
CHv^cm Head« A^rteultaimi and 
Resoiisce EcoTt^jrUcs Division 
CoSe^^ Agrio^^ 
CMhrefS2!y of Nevadi-Reno 
R©io. NV 89557 
(^) 784^701 

New Hai,4>shire 
Mr. QmM W. ftove 
B-tens4^ Speck^ CRO 
Qi^mv&m Extensien Se^4ce 
Uni^er^ <^ flew Hmpsh^ 
James KftS 
£^jrtiam.NH (^3824 
(603) ^1702 

New Jersey 

Ak. J. m^9d^, Chsinran 
Depfif^nem oi Agrtcu^tufa! and 

R&G^aee Mana^mii Ag^^ 
Coop^sl^ Exter^ion Sovice 
Cook Cdle^, P.O. 231 
Brus^i^ (^903 
(^1)932-9307 

New Mexico 

Dt, Jeny S^tick^^nce 

Assi^am Difectof 

Apto^yre m%d Rcsoiacc 

Dei^c^miem 

Coc^in^^ive Exl^ts^ Service 

'toxko &ate (inivei!^ 
Box 3A£ 

Ltf Cn^:p«, 88CX)1 
{505)648-1541 

New York 

R. Oavkl Sn^ 
Amc^ Difeeior 
Hew York Ci^^ of 
A^rlcuHufe 

(md L^e Sciences 
C^mSUr^rsity 
103 E 1^^^ Has 
^haoi. NY 14853 
(607)255-2117 



North Carolina 

Mr. L«h«i Sm^ 

Ass^am ^ate Let^ler Af^-CRD 

A§rKi^urdS Exeemhm ^nrlce 

rk^h Css^s^ina ^£Ste (inivers&ty 

Boh 7602 

R^tsgh. rC 27695- 7^ 
(919) 737 3^7 

Dr. Dan D. Goc^rey 
Ai^ntf^s^ative 18% 
Eidens^ 

Co^Ter^ve Ei^n^i Service 
^kmh C^<^^ A&T CMversity 
P.O. Box 21928 
Qfeen^)^. NC 27420 
(91§) 379-7956 

North £kik<^ 

Dr. DuB^ R. Ber^und 

AssistKtt Dlfec^. Agrio^iOT 

and Commt^iity Resource Dewd. 
Coop^ittive Ei^en^^ S^vice 
307 Morr^ Ha9 
^k>nh Dakota State CM^s^y 
F^go, 58105 
(701)237^135 

c»iio 

Dr. Pmd R. Thomn. Astt. Dir. 
Commmity and rk^rai l^acurces 

The <M9 CNver^, 
2120 Fyffe Road 
O^mitRis, 43210 
(614) 292-8436 

Okiahoma 

Dr. Rsymmf C^v^^^ 
Af^ Direct. Agrtcutture 
and f&raf Develoj^ncnt 
Co<^>efative Extcrtsion Sefvice 
(Mahoma Cinh^i^ 
243 Ag Han 

74078-0486 
C^) ^4^550 

C^bett TaiT^ck^ 

Dev^of^neitt mti 
A^leu^t^ 
1890Ext»»ion 

Cooperative Ei^ertsk^ Program 
P.O. Bex 970 
Lan^l^ Cm7^^ 
(405)466-2^7 

Oregon 

Dr, K^isseS Ymimsi^ 
S^e Leader* Commur^ 
Dev^kipmam 
Ore^oft State (irwentty 
Corval^ 97331 

P^tnsyivai^ 
Mr. John W. Bef!§sirom 
St^ Pio^m Lead^, CD/NR 
(U»pefe£lve Ei^.^cm Sen^ 
Tte Peifwy^^a StM (^v^«Hy 
339 Agrtc^irat Admbi. Bldg. 
Onhr^fy Psfk, FA 16^ 
(814) 883-3447 



Puerto Rico 

Mr. R»non E. ki£m\y 

CRD St^ Lccder 

A§icu&ifaJ Extensiofl Service 

Universe of Pwfto Rkro 

C^t^^on 

Maya^iet. PR 007^ 
(809) 833-7000 

f^. Jose A. Vde£ Dd^do 
CRD ^Tedoii^ 

Agr^^u^ural Eictension Swice 
Qtemsfnen^ Cent$^. Offk:c 2^8 
Pcme. PtmitQ Rico 00731 
(6C^) 842-9SC^ 

Rhode Island 

Mr. Hottmi F(aier 
Cooperative Extensa Seivfce 
C^iiv^s^ ^ Rhodf IslBTKi 
Woodward Has 
K^iplcnt. Rl 02^1 
(^1) 792-2246 

South Carx^ina 
Etwyn E. Ded 
Ass^lM Director of 

Ei^ension-A^tcultifie & 

NatufBi Resources 
\(m Bane 

GemsoR. SC 29834*0310 
(^3) 656*3384 

f^. UM. Muklfow 

f^soi^ces Coor^nc^ 
1890 Ext&t^on Progrsfra 
So^ Csto^ State Co^ge 
P.O. Box 18^ 
Oianse^Rag. ^ 29U7 
(^3) 534-0^ 

South Dakota 
Mr. Lany Tkfsnann 
Pto^ram Lead^, AJt*R & CRD 
Coopef^ive £i^fisl<»i S&v^ 
Soud% 0ak<^ BUim a^vefilty 
Romn 152C Ag. 1^ 
^oi^c^ SC 57007 
(€05)6884147 

Tenftessee 

Dr. Troy W. f&tton 

A&oc^ Dean 

Cooperative Extension Service 

C^^^nity of T^^rmsee 

P.O. Box 1071 

Kmwifie. TN 37901 

<615) 974-71 12 

Mr. Davkl C C«idy 

Comntunity Rtaoufte Deipciopmestt 



1890 EjHtenskon Pfogran*s 
T^mraee Sls^ Clniver^ 
P.O. Box 650 
Naihv^. TH 37203 
(615) 320-3650 
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Texas 

Dr. C^egof^ Tajto' 
Pra^ Si^>«vi»r lor 

Ag. toom 1 2 

Co^ge ^mcm. TX 77841-2124 

<40^ 845-4443 

Dr. htoover Cn4ai 

1690 Ej^&titon ?ro§t6m 
C^wer 8 

Piifefe Vfew. TX 77445 
(713) 857^1 

Cltdh 

Dr. Dbi« ^^fs 

Utah Sfete (Mms^, 07 
Logsn. (JT 84322-07^ 
(Wl) 72^1255 

#\8i^£am elector. 

Unhr^s^ ol Vennort 

BiR'^ngU^f. VT (^405 
002) 658-2990 



CS® Leader 

CoQi^e of ^an^ 

P.O. SOK L 

U^. 00850 
{^7784)246 

Vkgbiia ' 

Dr. J. Dou^ss f^MM^ 

CoopcraBve Ei^KVim Seivicci 

233Sff^(to 
BkKfeitiii!^ VA 24061 
(709 961*6913 

Dr. Iflfeta W. Lyons 
Aa^Oam A dmb ^$ lietef 
1^0 Exl&^on Pfo^aro 
Vin^Ua C^iiverslty 
Box 540 

Pe^ssbi^ VA2J^ 
(8C4^ 5»>>642l 

Wsshii^ton 
James Cni{^x%^ 
[Atenm D^«cl&r, CRD 
Waahm^ Sate (iNvcsily 
Room 41 1 »^ibeflM 
Pid^nan. WA 99164-1^2^ 
(509)335-^85 



Di^^imi Usd^. A^K^^ioiiEm. 
Dcrve^spfWit 

719Km^H^ 
M^pKi^m, WV %S08 
(304) ^3<i^1 

Wiscofisiii 

Dr* AswSomersvi 

Sta^ (^no^im Leader, 

Qx^en&lve Ei^»isto Service 

M^iKRt, Mk^ 53706 
^) 262-1748 

^edais 
A^ncuMunH Extemkin Scivtee 

Box 33^UJmvefsity Sta^ 
Le^^nie« WY8207! 
m7) ^5682 



Northeast Reglimal RD C«iter 
Daryi t^st^« S^ecmr 

rte^^oi R^ofiai fra 

104 Weaver Bk^^ 

The Penniylwiia State iMvmusf 

Omim^ Ptek. PA !6^ 

(814)^3-^6 

Morth C^ttral Regional RD 
Center 

Dr. Pete Kof»cNn§, Director 
rtoi^ CefUm. Rure^ Devdc^ni^t 

Ames. ^50011 
(5IS)294<a3») 

Southern Regfonai RD C«ler 
Dr. Don &oc&taK« Dtedor 
&)iithem RiM Oevti^mer^ Cent^ 
P.O. Sox 5406 
^^^^ppl ^e Urdm^ 
^'^^s^ Sta^. MS 39762 
(601)325 3207 

Western itegtonal RD Center 
Dr. Russdl Yoemsns, [Rector 
We$^ f^ifti Devd^ment Cemer 

Ccivait. <^ 97331 
(503) 754-3621 
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APPENDIX 0: 

A Listing of Coiamunity Educatio 
Orgaidizatlons and Agencies 



toi 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 



Community education can address community economic development concerns. These 
organixsitions artd ogendes hfing community members together to identify community needs 
and resources. Through coitel>oration with other agenda ami institutional probiems are 
resoived. Contact a nearby community educate*,- for further information. 



ALABAMA 

Dk, ^ iof CiHitm Ed 

IG^ 9lh Avtm^ SouSH 
Km^fil^j. AL 1^4 



Alabsma Di^ ^ E(&»r^ 
901 Deite' Ave fUwm 
Momgonmy. At 361% 

Rob^ Rtt^icy» Jr. 

AL Depi of Edno^m 
SOI Oo^ Avt, {^lom 855 
Mfi(^ic»twyt AL 3S193 

AK Dcpt of Ecfe^csSion 
PQ Bm 7 
Jmmju AK 

C^. AK^^tS 

Jimwi, AKS9^I 

Cmf £ff ^hComm ^ 
Arfzont D«pe ^ Edmition 
lS3f W«st Jdfeiton 
^^f^ AZ^OO? 

ARKAtmAS 

Extcuttw Directed 

Or on AfJ^i ^ Comm Edtic 
Us^mifty of CtmrsI Aftooss 
C»iwy> AR 7^392 

Loo Angti^ Cmfl^ Sdipete 
9^ loilIn^«W m^way 
Dovfwy. CA 9(a42 

8^ Soon 

DImete, 0>mm Ed 
Frgm Cbilflod School DlstHct 
Titltrt «^ M Str«^ 
Frtam, CA 93721 

ikillsitd 1^ 8d)ool 
54«ff A«« 
Frmo, CA €^704 



f^te^t^ CA Or Sdi a»o ^ 
1^ ^ a Or C£ 
Omv^CA^90 

Mafy Ami Qoodwin 
615 34^1^ 
SoQw^mo* CA 

Dfr, Ccfilir fm md 
Jonct QuCi^ctls 

Son Dlo^ Cous^ Dtpc Ed 
6401 Undo Vlito Rood 

SeiC^o^CAffllll 

SissKi Ham 

Sons* Baitwo Or to Comm Ed 
North Siidslf»»(to &ree£ 
CA93IQ3 



BoftkMi Moroarunr 
%ocUM 

OfRoa <tf Comty St^ Sdioote 

4400 c^o^ c^s^ Bc« eoa? 

SoM Baiteo, CA 93160 

COLORADO 

Qwloo f'oittr 
Ok. Or Cotuh Ed 
Cotoro^ SMo CMv«^ 
ScS^ of OdEdStu^a 
F<^ O^Hns^ a> 80^ 

imAWARE 

Dtr, Or far Conm Ed 
OnSvtfSfty ci DoUrwafe 
Coilago of Educatlw 
Nerak. 19716 

FLC^yDA 

John Lawraooe 

Admin, Adult and C£ «id 

Prog Spoc AdltCE and 

Frog Spoc; AdH^ 
Fl^^D^^Ed 
Knott &d^iig 
Taflahaiaat, FL3I^1 

Ev^fn Martfe> 
Comnsmfty Educ^^ 
Florida ASM t&ihPOTlty 

Edis Cem^, Rm 315 
Taffahattao, Ft 32307 

V^mftm Krauicy and 
Hayman Kita 
CoHego of Edi^aiion 
Floc^ Atoi^ Cifiivmity 
Boca ftotoci* FL 33431 



DonM^te^ 
E4CE R«mrd8 !Mq 
Ftelda Al^^eC^vmltf 
Coi^ of Dluc^C^l 1 1 
Boot !^»}, FL 33431 

Rd^Ctek 
C^. Or fm CcHnm Ed 
CMwtra^of F^^ 
1423 r^^Mn 
Q^K^H^ PL ^11 

IMfta ^coo 

C^i^^tff^ Edi^asimi 
Chthr of S FI C^eg^ ^ Echie 
4^F€^Kte' Ava 
Tanrpa, Ft 3^0 

CnORCM 

D^f)ggf« DIr mid 
Baiharo Car^Ki 
Aho Dk, QECEOr 
Qs^vmSty ^ Qt^ta 
2^ ClilcQ{m C^<tp ll^E &d 
A^iisa, OA ^I6(^ 

Ed Blown 

QoQ^o Sot^fittii C^^ie 
B^S114 

^a^stem, <^ 30460 
OcQToa P^tar 

ft Comnt^mtty Edi^stfon Asso 
10? Cam'reo 

C^vid Wl kinK» 

Dir. Or F or Comm Ed 

tf P%d»lk kmsnKl^ 
2^^^ ^kKiat 
tn^Bia^^ ^ ^^204 

Qew^ Wood 

T^^m CdUrge. 918& 

Mitne^ 11^47^ 

IOWA 

Kc^n Koftfc^ 
Aaao Dir, U Or 

Anteiy CsmmuftHy Sch Di^ct 
306 SW StfHt^ $&o^ 
Anlc»iy« hS Xf^t 

Cmnm Ed CofmiKam 
Iswa Depf ^Edi^a^ 
Grtnwa^iF4 14th ar^ <^md Ave 
D» f^«a« lA $0119 



Dk, Or Fen' Ccmro Ed 
Kma ClRh^e^idty 
319^tffn^Hall 
Mimhamn, KS6^06 

John Iternia 
Dir, OKimi Educ 
Kanm ^ Dept ^ EditcMon 
1^ 10th Strcd 

KEmacKY 

maHa Whitua 

FrooCmR^tKit 

Kfsuucfcy I^fit of E^icoilon 

C^rk^ Fla» Tower 

FwM^KY406<M 

LOa^AtfA 

Aaao Dir of Ed and 

Dr^tto 
Con»m0t% * 
Al^opoStan Co^fSe 
U of f>te« C^lesm^^^roitf 
Ptoi Orlaana. LA 70148 

MAINE 

Rohoft Offfon 
Dir. ^ AditlyCE 
Maina l^pc of Ed and Cui Sve 
^s^HoiM^^n «23 
At^tt^ 04333 

MARYLAND 

Chfiifea T^^cft 

OiM, A^^^ai^ 

OareMcf^ 

Soct Qi^ AdiiM£ and 

Afi^Kmy South 

Spec in Sdi^Comm S«f end 

Darla StrOAjeto 

^MC Vc^ Sm Pros 

Maiylmd Sti^ DepI of Educ 

^ W Baf^nore^ 

B^^nm ^ 21^1 

Anne H^nd^ron 
Piti{Kt Dk^eclor 
HCCE 

IQM Ut^ ^M«imt Fkwy 301 
Cohm^io, 21044 

MASSACHUSETTS 

&iian Freacto«) 
Director. Comm Ed and 
Sarhira As^iheint 
Conm Ed %^lafiit and 
Roat Z^t^kov 
Comm Ed Spedaittf 
MA De|3i of E^^Mon 
1^ ^teKodK ^reol 
Qi^ncy, MA 021® 
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Wr, Of Or^om Dar 






Rtdi Wttlt^ 


SdKK»l of EdiK^lon 






fteL Yoi^ L»id«f«H^ Coitf^ 


















A»dlc^<»9, MA (l»34S 






Dir. Comm «nd 


MlCtBOAN 


Aitm Aii^Bs 


Gmm BtQimu I^t^cw snd 


Assa E^reecc^ 








CcHfan Ed 8ox 4004 


for CcMtan E4uc 




1017 AvKi S&id 










CMm^A^ Sd 




Mil Dcpt ^ S&KMon 


Dir. Cofsmi EduoMmi 


ma Q&pm Sq Iktc^O 




St PvO, KlOl 


rco) of Comm tl^w^^ 




Common^ Cok'^l^ 




1401 Em Coisft Stittk 






D(r, ^ for Cormn Ed 




Ci^amiitir of Soi^wn MS 




ScH^ltsm Stmon Bos 9336 


Dir. Comm Cduatf^ 


tte^ri^ MS 19406 






^ E Itefi^ & 










Dh«eloi^ 




f^pl of Eltm ond Sec Ed 






CS. mom Foi&idst^ 


«MtoBOS) Qt^ft MO ®1QS 


ISM Moe Found^hKi SkfQ 




F^f« 48902 


Evmt^f^neo 




Or far Coimci Ed 


Dffisgy Wtsvtr 


ClftivcfliiQ^ o? Mftiotifi 




8001 Hotstr^ ^yge (load 




^ lotf^ MO 03121 


74% Oooksd Dr 




Dt^ra49040 


MOiTANA 






AiT»ld Loomii 


Dlr, C^ for Qmmt Ed «Ki 




ilosdio RobacHT 


Mi Aw fif Comm A^,u^ Sduc 


AntDtracM 




MT Cenitr f »r Comm Eduo^ion 


Uf^]%MI4^31 


250^H«ti.M^ 




Sozfisnm* MT 59717 






C^, Of for Osnm Ed 










MT Office of PtARc Irtsmic 


Ml PiMwn, MS 48899 


^teCi^ 




^^fu, MT596% 


NI^^Ri Kfscner 




C»r for Comm £d 


NEBRA&<A 


Enttm Midifs^ Of^ersity 




n Boom mi 


Ccmo" for Comm EdiK* 


¥pitem« Mf 48197 


(Inivsf^ty of rt^K^ce4-lJK»in 




1211 So^ 






l^ibtft QmmMd 




^t^iCfvitor end 


NEWHAMP^tRE 




rtetcy Cra^ 


Coord, ComiWAd^t Ed 




m Dept ^ £dua^&»i 


Mew H«m^hlf« Comni Ed Or 


991 Ci^^ Sq S^^aCO Ced^ 


190 Bridge S^ect 


St ^»tl MM 55101 


M«Ki»stcr, m 03104 
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fi£W MEXICO 


Elelm} Yandte 


Tsmm Ivy 


S(M!C CE Services 


ExACiitfve Directof 


Ore^n D^wtmem of Educ^cm 


fUm Comm Ed 


7CQ Prffi^ Parkway SE 


513 ^ ^reet NW 


Salem, OR 97310 


Al^i^m^^ 871% 




PBifiS^VANtA 


rfEw YORK 


Qexf D«e?« 


Uo^mt Purge 


Coord« AdItCE cmS 


f^epl OMion^fit Ed 


Mi^r^finS Melite 


''ork Stste Depc of Ed 




1^1 T«r^ Towm 


frtdS«» CktStf of P««t«y[veni« 


A^^, NY 12234 


222^^r Heil 




rf^m. PA 157e^ 


Jofn^m ^^^^ 




VP, Rdd Slices 


^XfiH CAROUiiA 


U(m^ V<^i^^^ ^ Amerles 


Lmry Wlnee^ 


57^ Pi^waiy 


DIr, Or for Comm Ed md 


SyrKEoe. MY mi4 


Jade tydsy 




Asso Dtr, Of for CE 


liORjii CAf^LOiA 


Univcr^ty of SC 




CoSege of ^lumion 


C^.fKOr^OE 


Cokmibte. SC 


App^ocMsi Sine Cbilv. 




3(^E. Dis^Bi Has 


Daiton Ward 


BooftOt 28608 


Co^t^t^^of OE 




^ ^Educition 


Bf^ee Mc^n 


1429 S^Mo S»«et 


Dlre^or sid 


C^um^te, SC 3201 


JetteEte Scott 




Coim^itf^ 


^XITH DAKOTA 


Dcpt <^ Pi^ IntSn^ Ed Bidg 


f^^Bt Moften 


lliWEite^^ 


I^, ^ DevCei^ 




Of^rni^^Soe^ O^o^ 




414 E E^rnn 213 


tiOKitl D^OTA 


y^n^E».^57(^ 


^i^tei Woo^ 




D^^ Or (m Comm Ed 






MutJn ffssh 


321 MtnsnlH^ 


Dir. S^C^iran end 


F^SO. 5S1I0 


Ken McO^tiMi^ 


Onto 


AihiM end C^irni Ed 


TefUKseee <^ ^in^Olon 




f^oom 100. Cof^ HuU Bldg 


Dir. Cem^ for CE 


rteihvme, T?i 37219 


St«» University 




4^ J^iert Wlite HoB 


Edw^ Hei^y 


Kent OH 4^42 


D^, Or for Comm Ed 




Tem^MC ^e^ CMfCTlty 


Shcny Muiictt 


DTWM Cen^Rte lOsh end Cherl^^ 


Coord, Ctr for CE 


Hffid»rtlte, IN 37^ 


C^to D^^tmem of Edtfcettmi 




^SFrom^ Room an 


Doneld U^der 


O^m^ms, OH 43215 


C^tsid Sdi Comm Leed 


OKLAHOMA 


Temmiee ^ Edt^etoti 


DTWN Campus 10th end Chertotte 


Al ik^demood 


ftefh^to, TN 37^ 


Admbi^^^of , CE 




Ohl^ioma Sitf^ Dc^ ^ Educ 


TEXAS 


2500NLina^^ 


C^lioreh ^ecfaiwi 


C^i^xme Oty. OK 73l<^ 


Dir. Adult/Cof*t Educ mid 




Tine Whtoey 


Johmen 


Ed Spec Aduit/CE 


Dir. Or for Cojwn Ed 


T^dtt EdiKSlion Agimcy 


OkU^homa Stete Untvertity 


1701 M C^Hpw Ave 


103 QumteTKm Kfill 


Au^ 1^ 78701 


StiHMttf, cm 74078 






Cyff Whenen 


tfKs,QUn 


D^, Comm Ed Or end 


Feiisl 


Sieve Butk 


Comm Ed Spc^ftsl 


Asao Dir. C^ f(»' CE 


Ore^m Cammunfty Ed Dey Or 


Tma^ ASM Cinlwemtty 


1724 M<^^ 


CotSege €^ E<^icetkm 


Eu^psne. OR 97403 


College TX 77843 




UTAH 

%itctftti^ Ci»nRm Ed «^ 
230 E«ac $00 SotfOt 



i Young (iiMecnit^ 
273 . J. I® 
Screws. (IT S$S02 



II9N 



VA 22314 



Ed 



22$ War mcmoH^ Blt% 
^dcs2Hsi,VA 24061 



L^iy i 

VA2^ 



411 



WA ^I64^^m 



Ed 



I Adm 



OK»d Cosmn Educ 
WIO«plof 



Edtic 0«v. Or 



WYOMiliC 



TcmfeHP^. WY SS40 
t424K^««tNW 



to, Ostm Eckie ProJ 

400 H C^»M ^ NW Si 379 
JK:20£K}1 



AOSTRAUA 

Vfclt»^ AOSTWAUA 

CANADA 



Dir Cffi Res ^ Dei^ 
Educst£&s9 Dftp$ 



CANB^aa 



Lett^srUtge. Aibata. CM1 TlK 3M4 

Directed imi 



Coftmittf^ty Ed Dev Ceim« 
WffiK MtdlMidi, BHQ CV2 4LF 
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